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ART. I.—Life of Torquato Tasso; with an Historical and 
Critical Account of his Writings. By John Black, 
Murray. London, 1810, 2 vols. 4to, 31. 3s. boards, 


MR. BLACK commences his account of this great 
poet with various biographical details of his father, Ber- 
nardo, who was also a poet of considerable repute. The 
family of Tasso was.of ancient origin, and had been long 
settled at Bergamo, where the father of Torquato was 
born Nov. 11th, 1493. Bernardo, after being crossed in 
love by a lady of the name of Genevra Malatesta, whose 
beauty he has celebrated in his sonnets, had recourse to 
the study of politics, in order to qualify himself for a situ- 
ation in some of the numerous courts, into which Italy 
was then divided, and which, while they encouraged 
talents, fostered intrigue, and generated a swarm of poli- 
tical adventurers. In 1531, Ferrante Sanseverino, Prince 
of Saierno, invited, Bernardo to his court, near Naples, 
where he officiated as his secrétary. In 1535, he accom- 
panied his patron to Tunis, in the a which was 
undertaken by Charles Vth, to re-establish Muly Hassan. 
In 1539, he married Portia Rossi, of a noble family, which 
was then settled at Naples. With this lady, Bernardo 
enjoyed, for @ short period, a large portion of conjugal 
felicity. In 1543, he retired with his wife and an infant 
daughter, Cornelia, to Sorrento, the fabled haunt of the 
Syrens, and a place of exquisite beauty, Here Torquato 
was born on the 11th March, 1544. 

In 1551, Bernardo, having conducted his family te 
Naples, resolved to follow the fortunes of Sanseverino, 
-who had fled into France, in order to avoid the persecu- 
tion of Don Pedro Toledo, the Neapolitan viceroy. Sane 
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severino was proclaimed a rebel, his estates were confis- 
cated, and his life declared to be forfeited. The same 
sentence was promulgated against all his adherents. Ber- 
nardo was thus obliged to leave his family at Naples in 
very indigent and dependant circumstances. His wife, 
Portia, in her adversity derived but little succour from 
her rich relatiqgg, who had never paid the dower, which 
they had promised, and who seem to have violated the 
obligations not only of kindred but of common probity. 

‘Torquato Tasso was now placed for three years under 
the instructions of a fraternity*of Jesuits, who haddately 
settled at Naples. Great wonders are reported of Ins 
proficiency and diligence. In October, 1554, he was sent 
to Rome to meet his father, who had left France and 
taken up his residence in that city. ‘The wife of Bernardo 
was not suffered by her relations to leave Naples. She. 
retired with her daughter into a convent, and died in 
1556. 'Torquato was sent, in the same year, to Bergamo. 
Soon after this, his father was invited to Pesaro by Gui- 
dubaldo, the Duke of Urbino.- This pringe was so much 
struck by the qualifications of young Tasso, that he made 
him an associate in the studies of Kis son, Francisco 
Maria. Here Torquato had a favourable opportunity of 
improving himself in classical literature, and particularly 
in the Greek, under a very able master. He, at the same 
time, made some progress in the mathematics under Com- 
mandine, a native of Urbino. After residing two years 
in the family of the duke, he followed his father to 
Venice in May, 1559. . 

The successive changes of residence which young Tasso 
experienced in the most beautiful localities and the most 
flourishing cities of Italy, and in-the best and most po- 
lished society, probably contributed to develope his fa- 
culties, and to excite that desiré of distinction, by which 
he was characterized. But the same circumstance aided 
in producing that adventurous and unsettled disposition 
which he afterwards evinced, and which seems to have 
had no small influence on the sufferings of his future life. 

In 1563, young Tasso, who had completed his six- 
teenth year, was sent to Padua. His father, who knew 
‘by experience how little solid advantage was to be ob- 
tained by paying court to the muses, wished him to pro- 
‘secute the more profitable study of the law. Torquato 
attended the lectures of Guido Pancirolli, an eminent ci- 
vilian, but with little benefit. Smit with the love of 
song, he abandoned the dry solemnities of jurisprudence 
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for the inspiring waters of Helicon; and in 1561, at the 
age of seventeen years, produced his romantic poem of 
Rinaldo. This work was published at Venice in the fol- 
lowing year. The poem itself was certainly an intellec- 
tual prodigy, considering the youth of the author. Some 
of its beauties were afterwards transplanted into his 
Gerusalemme Liberata; but greatly improved by the 
culture of more matured experience and more refined 
taste. 

After remaining two years at Padua, young Tasso re-« 
moved to the university of Bologna, which had risen into 
splendour and celebrity under the patronage of Cesi, 
Bishop of Narni. At Bologna, he is said to have con- 
ceived the first design of his immortal poem, the Jeru- 
salem Delivered. Perhaps he could hardly have selected 
a happier subject; or one capable of exciting more ge-e~ 
neral interest. What subject could well afford room for 
the exhibition of more striking contrasts, or could better 
accord with the introduction of more diversified imagery, 
or of more lofty and impressive sentiment? Mr. Black 
justly remarks, that ‘ like the war, which- immortalized 
Homer, it was a general union of the states of Europe 
against the people of Asia.’ 

In 1564, young Tasso quitted the university of Bologna, 
owing to some pasquinades against severai of the Bo- 
lognese, of which he was. vehemently accused of. being 
the author. The imputation appears to have been de- 
stitute of truth, if we may judge from his writings, in 
which there is no vestige of any satirical propensity. 

Not long after this, Torquato returned to the university 
of Padua at the earnest solicitation of his friend, Scipio 
Gonzaga, who had lately instituted the academy deglz 
Eterei, of which Tasso became a member. At Padua he 
resumed his classical studies, and paid particular atten- 
tion to the writings of Plato. From Padua Tasso pro- 
ceeded in 1565 to the court of Ferrara, where he had 
been admitted among the attendants of the Cardinal of 
Este, whose numerous household is said to have con- 
sisted of eight hundred persons. Tlie house of Este, 
which is the most ancient and most illustrious in Italy, 
possesses a strong claim to the respect of our countrymen, 
from its being the parent stock of the house of Brunswick. 

Alphonso the Second was, at this time, Duke of Fer- 
rara: he had succeeded to that dignity on the death of 
his father, Hercules II. in 1559. He is applauded for his 
valour, his. liberality, and punionnens ut is said to 
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have been of a capricious and irritable temper, and, whek 
offended, not readily appeased. His court was remark- 
able for its splendour and magnificence, and, on some 
joyful occasions, the richness of its festivals and the gor- 
geous pageantry of its tournaments seemed to realize the 
Visions of Ariosto. Muratori relates, that on the last day 


‘of the carnival, 2561, 


* there was a wonderful tournament in the court of the palace 
of Ferrara, “* where was exhibited tle castle of pine as 
enchanted, according to the taste and wodel of the Romanzieri.” 
A still more spleudid spectacle took place three weeks after- 
ward, as Lewis, the patron of Tasso, at that time received his 
cardinal’s hat. When Charles, Archduke of Austria visited 
in 1569, his sister, the Duchess of Ferrara, ** there appeared 
{says Muratori), among the other shews presented on the oc- 
casion, 2 castle on au island, which was feigned to be enchanted 
by a sorceress (una maga). It was attacked by various knights, 
with a wenderful diversity of views, monsters, and fire-works. 
This appeared the more remarkable, as it was exhibited dur- 
ing the night, which, by the spfendour of the illuminations, 
was converted tmto day. Uufortunately (continues Muratori) 
the delight produced by this solemn festival was saddened by 
a very mournful accident. ‘The Ceunt Guido and Aunibal 
dg Bentivoglio, (the one a son, the other brother, of Cornelius 
Bentivoglio), the Count Herculus Montecttccoli, Nicoluccio 
Roudinelli, and the Count Hercules Bevilacqua, all of them 
lords of rare nobility, fell into the water, and (except the last) 
perished miserably, to the infinite regret of all who learned 
their hapless fate.” 


Tasso arrived at Ferrara on the lest day of October 1565. 
Atthis period, the city was about to be the scene of the 
most brilliant pageantry, which was preparing to cele- 
brate the approaching marriage of the reigning duke with 
Barbara of Austria, daughter of the emperor, Ferdinand I. 
and sister of Maximilian Il. Among the other shews, 
which adorned the splendid festival of this august mare 
riage, was a tournament, 


* at which en hundred knights disputed the prize of skill and 
prowess; and on the eleveuth, was exhibiced the Temple of 
Love, a spectacle which, iv magnificence and novelty, rivalled 
or trauscended whatever had been seen in modern Italy. “ Did 
I possess (says Gibbon) a book printed under the name of the 
Chivalries of Ferrara, I should not pretend: ‘to describe the 
nuptials of the same duke (Alphonso II.) with the emperor's 
fister; the balls, the feasts, and tournaments of many busy 
@ays; dnd the final represetitation ‘of ‘the Temple of” Love, 
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which was erétted in the palace garden, with a stupendous 
scenery of porticoes and palaces, of woods and mountains. ‘That 
this last shew should countinue six hours without appearing 
tedious to the spectators, is perhaps the most incredible cir- 
cumstance.” , 


Alphonso II. had two unmarried sisters, who resided at , 
his court, Lucretia, who was thi®y-one, ahd Leonora, who 
was thirty years of age. To the elegant accomplishments 
of their sex, they have said to have added a taste for se» 
verer studies, which were then often cultivated by ladies 
of the first rank and quality. Tasso had already celebrated 
both these ladies in his Rinaldo. This circumstance con- 
tributed no doubt to prepossess them in his favour; while 
the young poet himself was perhaps sufticiently disposed 
to admire on a personal acquaintance, the charms, which 
he had celebrated, before he had beheld. However tliis~* 
may be, he is said to have soon become enamoured of 
Leonora. 

‘ Mr. Black tells us with a very commendable gravity of 
countenance, that ‘ one of the principal elements of the 
complex passion of love is vanity.’ ‘This we never knew 
before, and therefore are much obliged to the sagacity of the 
author for the information. Mr. B. adds, thag this passion, 
which is thus largely constituted of the element of venity, 
£ never rages with such fury>as when excited by an object 
of superior rank, and surrounded by the decorations of 
dignity and splendour.’ Our worthy biographer now pro- 
ceeds to favour us with another profound remark, which 
we shall adduce as a farther specimen of the common 
places with which he has swelled the bdik, without in- 
creasing the value of his materials. ‘In an intercourse 
with a person of a different sex, there is, in persons of sen- 
sibility, a certain involuntary tenderness.’ 

At this period, our young poet, whose heart Mr. Black 
seems to think was ‘ attuned” by the ‘ softness’ of Leonora 
* to that tenderness which is favourable to the visits pf the 
Muse,’ resumed his great undertaking of Jerusalem Deli- 
vered, which had been suspended for two years. 


© During this period,’ says Mr. Black, ‘ Torquato had written 
his Discourses on Heroic Poetry; he had stored his faucy with 
‘many new ideas; he had acquired greater dignity of style, and 
his mind, as well as his body, had partgken of the progressive and 
mysterious vegetation of nature. 


In September, 1569, Tasso lost his father, Bernardo, who 
died at the age of seventy-six years, after having expe- 
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rienced during a large portion of his life the miseries of 
— and the inconstancy of fortune. 

- During the period in which Tasso resided at the court of 
Ferrara, he was obliged to compose many occasional pieces. 
But, amidst his other distractions, he never appears to 
have lost sight of his great epic poem, which Serassi says, 
that he first sketched in prose. 

The Cardinal of Este, who had several rich ecclesiastical 
preferments in France, resolved to visit that country in 
1570. He took Tasso in his train, who thus had an op- 
portunity of beholding the kingdom which had given 
birth to Godfrey, the hero of his poem. ‘Tasso is said to 
have been graciously received at the court of Charles the 
IXth, who was himself a writer of verses; but who could 
not have exhibited much munificence towards the Italian 
bard, if he followed his own maxim, that * poets ought to 
be treated like horses, fed, but not fattened.’ 

While he was in France, ‘Tasso wrote some account of 
the country at the request of one of his friends at Ferrara. 
He, at the same time, instituted a comparison between 
France and Italy. ‘'The French,’ he says have better com- 
plexions than the Italians, whose faces unite with fine li- 
neaments a very lively carnation.’ He represents ‘the 
noble French youth as, extremely slender in their legs in 
proportion to their bulk.’ This he attributes to their cone 
stant exercise On horseback, ‘The cities of Italy he says, 


“are much better built than those of France; the private houses 
in the latter country are, for the most part, of wood, and con- 
structed without any attention to architecture or convenience. 
You ascend by narrow winding stairs, which make the head 
dizzy, into dark and melancholy apartments, nor is there such 
a thing to be seen as a suite of rooms.’ 


In this letter Tasso blames the French for nourishing 
their infants with the milk of cows. He thinks, that ‘ the 
marrow of lions, or of other ferocious animals,’ would be 
a more suitable aliment, ‘ for the cow is a servile animal, 
and patient, not only of labour, but of blows.’ 

Tasso had not been long in France, before he experienced 
a great change in the behaviour of his master the cardinal, 
arising from some cause which has not been very satisfac~ 
torily explained, Mr. Black indulges in his common 
places on the subject; and he tells us, that ‘ men of genius 
are ill constituted for the part of courtiers.’ It is, at least, 
certain, that our poet demanded permission to return to 
Italy, which was not refused; and Balzac says, that he 
made no addition to his wardrobe during his continuance 
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of about a year in France; for that ‘ he departedin the 
same suite which he had brought.’ Had-he remained,pfew 
months longer in the French capital, he would have. had 
to witness the afflicting sight of the massacre of St. Batho- 
lomew, preparations for which had been making with 
consummate hypocrisy in the year 1571. due 

Tasso arrived at Rome in January, 1572, where, bewas 
kindly received by Cardinal Albano. In the meaw time, 
he made applications to be admitted into the service of 
Alphonso of Este. This was effected. ‘ A pension’ 
was assigned him of fifteen crowns of gold each month.’ 
No particular services were stipulated in return; and -he 
was told, that he might attend in peace to his liteterary 
pursuits. Our poet now enjoyed a period of learged-ease 
which he employed in polishing and completing his Jeru- 
salem, In 1573, Tasso began and finished his Aminta, 
This beautiful pastoral is said not to have cost him more. 
than two months. The Aminta was acted at. Ferrara, im 
1573, as is said, ‘ with incredible applause to the poet, andy 
delight of the audience.’ oti 

The Princess of Urbino, sister to Leonora of Este, men- 
tioned above, was so much struck with the reports which 
she had heard of the merits of the Aminta, that she invited 
‘Tasso to Pesaro, in order that she might hear him recite, 
his poem. This offer was readily embraced by the poet, 
When the princess Lucretia retired to her country resie 
dence at Castel Duranto, to avoid the summer heats, she 
carried Tasso in her company. 


‘ Here he spent some agreeable months, occasionally com- 
posiag or reciting his poem. His memory, prior to hfs misfor- 
tunes, was extremely tenacious ; so that he could retain at once 
three or four hundred stanzas before writing them down,’ 


At times, he composed complimentary verses on the 
princess. Mr. Black has quoted one of his sonnets on this 
lady, who was now in her thirty-ninth year, which is re- 
markable for the richness, and, at the same time, delicacy. 
of the flattery. ‘ 

In the beginning of the year 1574, Tasso had composed 
eighteen cantos of his immortal poem; and he had resolved 
to finish it before the expiration of the same year. But 
this expectation was frustrated by a quartan ague, with 
which he was seized in August, and which left behind it 
a great degree of lassitude and debility, which continued | 
all the following winter. This illness retarded the com-- 
pletion of the Jerusalem Delivered, till the spring of 1575, 
when the poet was in the $i1st year of his age, 
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Whether Tasso distrusted his own judgment, and 
thought his poem would be benefited by the corrections 
of his friends, or whether he thought that the compliment 
would }pérate in favour of his interest, it is now useless to 
inquire and impossible to decide; but it is certain that he 
did submit his great epic to the frequent perusal of various 
persofi# previously to its publication. These persons, as 
might have’ been expected, differed greatly in their opi- 
nions of its merits and defects. Where he was commended 
by one, he was censured by another. What the man of 
the world approved, the churchman condemned; what 
was extolled by the lover of rhetoric, was censured by the 
student of metaphysics. The learned contemporaries of 
Tasso were rather remarkable for an obstinate pedantry 
than for any enlargement of mind. Some of the objections 
which they made to particular passages in his poem, are 
the most ridiculous and absurd that, can be imagined, 
Thus, for instance, one of his friends had objected that 

rania was invoked in his poem, under the name of Muse 
and placed in heaven. For, says the sage objector, ‘ the 
name of Muse signifies only sound or song, which, in 
Aristotle’s opinion, cannot be in Heaven; and since there 
is no sound, there cannot also be Muses in Heaven.’ The 
same person censured the dream which the poet feigns ta 
have been sent by God to Godfrey, as ‘ being directly con- 
trary to Aristotle, who says in his chapter, De divinatione 
per Somnium, that dreams are not sent by God, somnia non 
mittuntur a Deo.’ Hgre Tasso condescended to answer the 
futile cavi] by appealing to the authority of Homer, whose 
Jupiter dispatches a dream to the captain of the Grecian 
host. The majority of those to whom Tasso confided the 
revision of his poem, were panting for the emoluments of 
the church, and as the reigning pontiff, Gregory XIII, 
happened to bea rigid devotee, they were ambitious of 
displaying 2 greater degree of sanctity than they possessed. 
They objected therefore to all the scenes of enchantment 
and of love, as too alluring to the sense. If their advice 
had been followed, the poem would have been divested of 
every charm, and left destitute of interest. 

Tasso, however, made various alterations and correc- 
tions in his poem, in conformity with his critical admo- 
nishers, and he appears to have intended to make more. 
But in this he was fortunately prevented by the perturbed 
and morbid state of his mind, which soon ensued, and 
the suspicious restlessness with which it was accompanied, 
and which caused him even in his more lucid moments te - 
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migrate from place to place in the fruitless search of undis- 
turbed repose. A 

The mind of Tasso, which was evidently intent on ren- 
dering the greatest production of his genius as perfect as 
possible, seems to have been considerably harassed and - 
disturbed by the warring criticisms of his friends. This 
cause if it did not primarily occasion, probably contributed 
to accelerate his fits of mental alienation, at least as much 
as, and probably more than his passion for Leonora, of 
which there is nodistinct nor convincing proof. The frame 
of Tasso was endued with the highest degree of sensibility; 
this sensibility seems to have been excited by the passion» 
of fame, at least as much as by that of love. His whole 
soul was alive to the fate of that work, to which he 
confided the immortality of his name. With a tempera- 
ment most sensitive, with a desire for perfection most 
ardent, and a passion for fame, kindied by the inspiration 
of genius, we cannot be surprised that the mind of Tasso 
was kept in a state of feverish agitation by the adverse and 
contending opinions of his friends, till his own judgment 
was perplexed, and his understanding obscured. 

Weare told that the Jerusalem Delivered underwent two 
critical examinations at Rome. The first commenced in 
February, 1575, and ended in the following October; the 
last began immediately afterwards, and was not finished — 
till the autumn of 1576. All. this time, and fora longer” 
period, poor Tasso was stretched on the tenter hooks of 
criticism, He was tormented with ceaseless inquietudes 
respecting the judgment of the public and of posterity, 
when that of his literary friends, whose erudition he re- 
spected, was so opposite and discordant. 

Owing to the circumstances mentioned above, the pub- 
lization of the Gerusalemme Liberata was suspended from 

ear to year till a very imperfect and mutilated edition of 
it was published at Venice in 1580 by Dominico Cavalca- 
lupo, at the instance of Celio Malaspina, This person had» 
accidentally met with some cantos of the Jerusalem Deli» 
vered, which he resolved to publish in violation of every 
principle of probity. 


‘ ¢ This earliest edition,’ says Mr. Black, ‘ contains the first 
ten cantos, extremely incorrect, however, and with several gaps 
which are notindicated. Of the eleventh and thirteenth cantos, 
there are only the arguments in prose; the fifteenth begins ‘at the: 
fourth stanza, and, though incomplete, contains many stanzas 
which had been rejected : and the sixteenth, which in this edition. 
concludes the work, ends at the sixty-first sianza. Never had 
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so mangled an edition of a work been given to the world ;:and if 
Tasso thought that his péem, in its best state, was imperfect, 
what must have been his despair and indignation at this horrid 
caricature! Hecomplained to the senate of Venice, and of the 
Grand Duke; but the fact is, that he bad himself principally to 
blame, and the wonder is, that a poem so excellent, and so widely 
diffused, should have remained-so long in manuscript.’ 


This imperfect edition, however, by Malaspina, had the 
effect of accelerating the publication of others which were 
more entire. 


‘ The first of these was by Angelo Ingegneri, a friend and 
admirer of Tasso, who, in the space of six myhts, had transcribed 
@ manuscript of the Jerusalem, which, as he aflirms in his 
preface, had been revised by the author himself.’ 


Of the Jerusalem Delivered, 


* seven large impressions, one of Lyons, and the others of dif- 
ferent cities of Italy, were disposed of in the year 1581. Inthe 
following year, six editions saw the light ; and, in short, the dili- 
gence of the printers could scarcely keep pace with the avidity 
of the public. Thearguments, which were generally prefixed to 
the cantos in the early editions, and which are still most com- 
monly printed, were composed by Horace Ariosto, whom I have 
already mentioned as grand-nephew of the poet. From one of 
the letters of Tasso to Coccapani, who had applied to Kim for 
arguments to his poem, it appears that in Italy it was thought 
disgraceful to be under the necessity of composing these for one’s 
own compesitions. ‘ Whenever,” says he, “* my poem shall be 
printed with my consent, (which I cannot at all bring myseif to 
give), Ishould wish that it might carry along with it so much 
authority as to merit, from some person of talents, the honour of 
arguments, If I myself composed them, it would seem, either 
that I did not deserve this compliment from any one, or that [ 
thought nobody equal to the task; the one of which opinions 
would be false, the other overweening. If you wish to see how 
} can make arguments, I am ready to compose them, either for 
Ariosto, or for the book of Sig. Erasmus Valvasone..., If 
Ariosto be your choice, send me acopy, and you shall see that 
I will do my endeavour that he may want no honour which it is 
in my power to bestow; nor have reason to envy Virgil, for 
whom they were made by Ovid.” , : 

* While the editors and booksellers were thus enriching them. 
selves at his expence, Tasso himself was still languishing in con- 
finement. Had he allowed his poem to be printed three years 
before, that is, in the year 1578, he tells us that he would have 
gained at least many hundred scudi, and that a thousand scudi 
had also been offered him for that purpose, by one of the Lords 
ef Este. ** J have been disfavoured,” says he, ina letter written 
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some years afterwards, ‘* or rather oppréssed, as every body 
knows, though nobody will acknowledge it. This oppression 
too is of that sort which weighs the heaviest, I mean in my studies, 
and the fruits of my labours. Of my Godfrey alone, more than 
three thousand ducats have been already made, as I am credibly 
informed.” ‘Tasso particularly complains of one Febo Bonna, 
who had given two very good editions of the Jerusalem, of which 
he had promised to the author a share of the profits. ‘ Febo,” 
says he, ‘* is very avaricious; after having published my book, 
he feasts in Paris among dames and knights, without giving me 
any share of the profit, a thing which he had promised me to do 
by a written note.” Some of the editors (particularly Ingegneri), 
by dedicating the work to different great men, laid the founda- 
tion of patronage to themselves; while Tasso had nothing but 
the barren praise.’ 


The publication of the Jerusalem, though it did not in 
the least contribute tothe pecuniary relief of Tasso, is said 
to have had the effect of alleviating his melancholy con- 
finement in the hospital of St. Anne at Ferrara. We have 
hitherto avoided mentioning the privation of his personal 
liberty by the orders of the Duke of Ferrara, that we might, 
without any interruption, prosecute the details relative to 
the publication of his immortalepic poem. We will now 
retrace our steps for a short way, and, as briefly as we can, 
give some account of the circumstances which occasioned 
the long and miserable imprisonment of Tasso at Ferrara, 

Tasso, whose mind had been long harassed by a variety 
of vexatious and mortifying circumstances, and whose con- 
stitution appeats to have received a considerable shock 
from the severe fit of illness which he had in 1574, was 
seized with delirium in tue summer of 1577. Though he 
enjoyed many lucid intervals after this attack, and com- 
posed various pieces both in prose and verse, yet his mind 
seems never, in any future period of his life, completely to 
have recovered its former serenity and composure. He 
was perturbed with phantasms, which often totally eclipsed 
his judgment, and rendered him blind to the reality of - 
surrounding circumstances... His heart, at the same time,” 
became the prey of the most uneasy and restless suspicions, 
which rendered him at once a torment to himself and to 
his friends. The malady of Tasso bore a very strong 
resemblance to that of Rousseau ; and, perhaps, in both the 
primary source of the mental hallucination was pride, orie 
ginating in the consciousness of superior merit, and gene« 
rating an exaggerated notion of self-importance, which 
the world was to have nothing else to do but to confess and 
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toadore. Both Tasso and Rousseau were ever ready;te 
perplex their brains with a tissue of ideal ills, to utter 
complaints of treachery and neglect, where none were 
either practised or designed, and to flatter their own no- 
tions of the great space, which they filled in the eyes of 
mankind, by supposing that an universal conspiracy was 
for:ned against their glory and repose. 

When Tasso in the year 1577 was one evening on a visit 
tothe Duchess of Urbino, at Ferrara, he without any 
known reason, but ina fit of frantic suspicion, attempted 
to pierce one of her servants with a dagger. This caused 
his first confinement in one of the rooms of the palace. 
But he was soon afterwards set. at liberty, and the duke 
ordered his own physicians to attend him. ‘Territied pro- 
bahly by the idea of further restraint, or disgusted by the 
methods which.were employed tor his cure, Tasso fled 
with precipitation from Ferrara. He pursued his route 
by the most unfrequented paths to Sorrento, where his 
sister resided, who had been married to Marzio Sersale, a 
gentleman of that place. But, before he entered the town, 
he exchanged his clothes with a poor shepherd in whose 
hut he had been lodged during the night. ) In this garb he 
proceeded to the house of his sister, and did not let her 
know who he was, till by a well feigned story respecting 
her brother, he found that he still retained a strong hold on 
her affections, when he threw off his disguise and disclosed 
his real character. 

Tasso passed the summer very agreeably at Sorrento, 
except ihat his sister, alarmed probably by the occasional 
marks of méntal alienation which he betrayed, called in 
the aid of some physicians in the neighbourhood, who en- 
deavoured to expel the morbid melancholy, with which 
the , poet was oppressed, by the help of the most potent 
cathartics, according to the practice of that time. The 
purgative system indeed seems to have been exerted with 
all its energy on the body of our unfortunate bard. 

Tasso, like his father Bernardo, appears to have been of 
a restless disposition; and this restlessness increased in 
proportion as his imagination became diseased, and his 
mind was agitated by a visionary but sad array of suspi- 
cions and inquietudes. Change of place then became a 
sort of perpetual longing, which he attempted to gratify at 
every risk. While the scene presented a little novelty, the 
painful feeling of inquietude was partially suppressed; 
but this effect eould be but of shert duration, and, when it 
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ceased to operate, the old malady returned, and thé leco 
motive impulse, like a counteracting power to un uneasy 
position, resumed its original force. 

Among the numerous changes of residence, which Tasso 
makes in the course of a very short period, we find all, or 
almost all, preceded by complaints of neglect, or suspicions 
of treachery. The truth is, that our great bard must have | 
‘been a very troublesome inmate in any family; aad henes, 
though ‘@t-first the lustre of his samemight secure’ such 
devout and incessarit homage, as gratified. his notions‘ 6f 
self-importance, yet these attentions would necessarily be, 
in a short time, relaxed, when the unfortunate hypochena- 
driac, ceasing to behold any thing agreeable in the situa- 
tion or the persons, mate another and another experiment 
of change, which always ended in similar mortification 
and disappointment. ‘ ; 

Though our. bard trad no reason to complain of the do- 
mestic attentions of his sister at Sorrento, yet in Novem- 
ber 1577 we find him arrived in Rome. Here he could 
not long settle, but resolved to return to Ferrara, though 
contrary to the advice of his best friends, particularly the 
cardinal Albano, and Scipio Gonzaga, who foresaw that 
his suspicious temper, and the number of enemies whom 
he had, or imagined that he had in the court of Alphon- 
80, would expose him to fresh mortifications, and involve 
him in fresh difficulties and distress. 

But, like most persons of a distempered imagination, 
Tasso, in this period of his life, was governed more by 
sudden impulse than by staid reflection, and, magnifying 
beyond all just proportion, the present inconvenience, he 
shut his eyes to the great future evil, which an attempt 
to alleviate it might occusion. He solicits and he obtains 
permission to return to Ferrara. To Berrara he accord 
ingly proceeded in 1578. He was received with courtesy 
and kindness; and his expectations were suddenly raised, 
but only to be as suddenly depressed, For, he had net | 
‘been long at the court of Ferrara, before le imagined 
himself slighted, and less homage offered to his person 
end ‘his writings than his self-importance was willing to 
claim. Alphonso had expressed a wish that he should 
remain tranquil, and submit to the remedies that were 
judged necessary for the re-establishment of his health, 
But our sensitive and suspicious bard, under the influence 
of a maniacal vanity, construed this seusible advice into, 
‘disreapect to his elevated genias. He now- gave veat tp 
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his ebullitions of splenetic discontent, and probably spared 
not Alphonso in his rage. ) 

Tasso again leaves Ferrara, and proceeds on foot to 
Mantua. But, ‘ celum non animum mutant,’ &c. The 
suspicions and inquietudes, which his diseased imagina- 
Aion harboured in one place, soon followed him to an- 
sother. The complaints of indignity and neglect, which 
be uttered at Ferrara, were repeated at Mantua. He sells 
2 valuable ruby, which had been given to him by the 
Duchess of Urbino, and travels to Padua and to Venice. 
In these places he says that ‘ he found all hearts equally 
hardened.’ He next passed into the states of the Duke of 
Urbino, where he experienced so much sympathy and 
admiration, that he seems to have tasted a short interval 
of repose. But this alas! was but short; for he soon 
began to repeat his usual complaints of neg!ect, and to 
indulge his accustomed suspicions of treacherous hos- 
tility. - 

About this time we find that, among other remedies, 
which the sons of Asculapius had recommended for the 
malady of Tasso, was the trial of the cautery. In order 
to induce the poet to submit with the less repugnance to 
this disagreeable operation, the necessary bandages were 
prepared and applied by the fair hands of Donna Lavinia 
della Rovere, afterwards Marchioness of Pescara. This 
little incident exhibits a pleasing trait of the assiduous 
attention, with which the peculiar humour of Tasso was 
sometimes studied, of the great consideration in which he 
was held, and of the homage which was paid to his 
genius. Indeed his complaints of cruelty and neglect 
were for the most part uttered without a cause. 

Tormented with those unhappy suspicions, which his 
over-weening pride and excessive irritability fed with 
constant aliment, Tasso abruptly terminated his stay in 
the states of the Duke of Urbino, and retired toseek an 
asylum in those of Savoy. As he was now destitute of 
pecuniary supplies, he travelled on foot, and as he him- 
self expresses it, ‘ per fanghi et per acque,’ through bog 
and pool a weary way. When he arrived at Turin, the 
— remarking the wildness of his looks, are said to 

ave repelled him from the gates. But, fortunately, he 
was met and recognized by Ingegneri, who published the 
first complete edition of his Jerusalem. By this gentle- 
man the great poet was introduced in the most miserable 
plight into the city, and was accompanied to the palace 
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of the Marquis Philip of Este, who had known him at 
Ferrara in happier times, and who now received. him with 
tenderness and respect. This nobleman had married the 
daughter of Emanuel Filiberto, Duke of Savoy, was ge- 
neral of his cavalry, and in high favour at his court. 
Tasso had now a very liberal otter of being received into 
the service of the Prince of Savoy; but he rejected the 
proposal. ‘ 

At Turin, in the hospitable mansion of the Marquis of 
Este, Tasso appears to have-enjoyed another brief interval 
of serenity, during which he composed several pieces 
both in verse and prose. His prose compositions were 
dialogues, after the manner of those of Plato, whose 
writings he had carefully studied and warmly admired. 
‘he serenity of Tasso was never more than the transient 
sunshine of a day inspring. His mind, though clear for 
one moment, was almost sure the next to be obscured by 
the vapour of discontent. He became impatient again 
to return to Ferrara; and no entreaties of friendship, nor 
suggestions of prudence, could shake his resolution. 

Tasso returned to Ferrara on the twenty-first of Fe- 
bruary, 1579. ‘The attention of the city was at this time 
totally occupied with preparations for the marriage of 
Alphonso to his third wife, Margaret Gonzaga, daughter 
of Duke William of Mantua. Our poet therefore on his 
arrival was but little heeded, as might be expected; but 
‘his feelings were too morbidly acute patiently te endure 
the supposed indignity of premeditated neglect. We find 
him; therefere, almost immediately on his arrival at Fer- 
rara, yielding to the impetuous impulse of querulous cis- 
satisfaction. But, as his unfortunate maniacal affection 
was now fully ascertained, little regard was paid to his 
extrayagant representations of neglect. Finding the idea 
of exaggerated self-importance thus sorely wounded, he 
is said to have set no bounds to his indignation, and to 
have 


* burst forth, even in public, into the most keen expressions he 
could invent aguinst the duke, the whole house of Este, and 
the principal people of the court. He cursed his former ser- 
vices, retracted all the praises he had been lavish of in his 
verses, and affirmed that the Duke of Ferrara and all his court 
were a mean and worthless crew of thieves and of ungrateful 
monsters.’ 


Is it now to be wondered that the Duke of Ferrara, or 
even the police of the place, should not quietly endure 
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these repeated outrages‘on public decency, and should not 
leave at large a man, who thus openly insulted the rulings 
powers and authorities of the state? If it be said that 
these were only the reproaches of a mad man, yet isa 
mad man to be suffered to asperse the most respectable 
= of the community without restraint? Suppose Mr, 
alter Scott to be seized with a similar fit of mania, 
would he be permitted to roam at large about St. James’s 
Palace, or Windsor Castle, and suffered to call all the 
royal family and the whole court a mean and worthless 
crew of thieves and vagabonds? This is not very pro- 
bable. Such a maniacal libeller, though in the person of 
the greatest poet, would undoubtedly be sent to some 
lace of wholesome discipliné and confinement. Does 
then the Duke of Ferrara deserve blame for giving orders 
to have Tusso conducted to the hospital of St. Anne, 
where lunatics at that time were usually confined ? 


(To be coucluded in our next.) 








Arr. IL—Annals of the Honourable East India Company, 
from their Establishment by the Charter of Queen Fi- 
zabeth, 1600, to the Union of the London and English 
East India Companies, 1707, 1708. By. John Bruce, 
Esq. M. P. and F.R.S. Keeper of his Majesty's State 
Papers, and Historiographer to the Hon. East India 
Company. 3 vols. 4to. London, 1810. Printed by 
Authority of the Honourable Court of Directors, and 
gee by Black, Parry, and Kingsbury. Price 
4i. 10s. 


THE impending struggle of the Fast India Company 
for the renewal of their charter has occasioned the present 
voluminous erposé of the transactions by which they 
have acquired the enormous monopoly, commercial and 
political, which has for many years been the wonder and 
envy of the mercantile interests of Europe. 

At no time during the perusal of these ponderous 
quartos ought it to be forgotten, that their author is the 
avowed, nay the official apologist of the association, 
whose armals he exhibits. We premise this not from 
any personal disrespect to Mr. Bruce, but because we 
deem it an indispensable duty to impress upon our 
readers that they can expect nothing from these volumes. 
‘put an ex parte statement of the claims of the East India 











e 


Company to acentinuance of their charter. , That: their 
historiographer has most faithfully dischasged his daty to 
his employers, on thig occasion no person:can. deny, but 
that his readers orilt have, too frequent provocations to 
challenge his claims to impartiality, will require but little 
exertion on our part to establish. mm 

It is our wish to be non i A understood, a, at oe 
sent, giving no opinion upon the great point ‘so frequent 
mooted ir oon ieaidatom, as to the policy of deputing-the 
sovereignty of an immense empire to a committee of mere 
chants, who from the, very nature of their education and 
habits must necessarily be of doubtful authority in. mat- 
ters of political economy, and it is equally our wish to 
avoid hazarding an opinion as to the expediency of con- 
tmuing a monopoly, which has been boldly charged im the 
House of Commons with the strange anomaly of admit- 
ting to a participation in the trade of India every merchant 
in the world, to the. exclusion of those alone who are of 
British parentage. ' 

Eyen if we wee now inclined to enter upon either of 
these questions, Mr. Bruce’s volumes do ‘not furnish us 
with sufficient materials: his annals bring down the af- 
fairs. of the East India Company only to the year 1708, a 
period since which, much, we fear, has occurred te 


render their claims still more questionable. . Events have — 


since arisen from the imputed mismanagement of the 


company and its; servants to provoke the indignation of- 


all with whom the chartered rights of mankind have been 
held sacred, and India, to use the words of Mr. Burke, 
‘ has for years been an object of an unremitted struggle 
between the bounties of Providence to renovate, and the 
wickedness ef mankind to destroy’ —s_- 

_ It wasin the reign of Elizabeth, that afew merchant 
adventurers found their way round the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Indian seas. The memorable defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, whiic it formed the basis of a lasti 
security to the realm, gave new life to the spirit of na 
adventure which bad arisen in a former reign. In the 
mean time the patronage of the queen was not wanting, 
and the first: ships which sailed trom England to India 
carried with them circular letters from their sovereign, 
addressed to the various princes who governed the East. 
By these official documents, which will remain to distant 
ages as evidence of the wise policy of the queen and her 
gounsellors, the handful-of merchants who. had opened, 
the trade with India are.warmly recommended te the 
Gaiz. Rav. Vol. 22, February, 1811, K 
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the English acquired a decided ascendancy over all other 
merchants. 
* “The season of 1635-36, is described as an important 
era ‘in the history of the East India Company. King 
Charles under his sign manual granted a licence to Sir 
William Courteen, to form an association of merchants té 
trade to India, in direct opposition to what the company 
had been taught to regard as their exclusive privileges, 
granted by the original charter of Elizabeth. Courteen, 
who had formerly been a servant of the East India Com- 
pany, sailed to india with afew ships under his new li- 
cence, and commenced his career, as Mr. Bruce informs 
us, by committing piracies on two native vessels, the crews 
of which he is said to have put to the torture: The servants 
of the company at Surat, were immediately imprisoned 
until these depredations were expiated, a severity to which 
they were but too often accustomed, and which. ultimately 
led to the adoption of measures by the company to- pre- 
‘vent. its repetition. 
It is somewhat curious, that about this period we find 
‘the commencement of that military system, which has 
‘simce acquired the immense empire of India, Harassed 
‘by the repetition of these vexatious arrests, and partly also 
‘with a view to protect their factories from a surprize by 
the natives, the company sent out a few European soldiers 
to their different factories. ‘These were employed in 
teaching some native troops, who willingly enlisted into 
the company’s service; and by degrees armies were formed, 
by means of which in subsequent years, tribute was ex- 
acted from .the native princes, on the pretext that the 
English .were the representatives or collectors of the 
Mogul. 
' Courteen’s expedition did not fail to excite considerable 
apprehensions on the part of the company, and a spirited 
remoustrance was presented to the privy council on the 
subject, instructions being at the same time forwarded to 
their servants in India, forbidding them to give any assist 
ance or countenance fo the interlopers. ‘ 
~* The king’s answer to the company’s remonstrance on 
the subject of Courteen’s depredations, was rather equi- 
vocal. His majesty, however, in a letter to the Persian 
_Govesmor of Surat, disclaimed the outrages in question, 
and requested the release of the company’s servants, but. 
the company was forbidden to proceed at law against 
Courteen, until the. return of his shina to England. 


The distresses of Charles, in consequence of his quar. 
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rels with the parliament, compelled him to have recourse 
to the East India Company, whose loyalty induced them 
to sell his majesty a quantity of pepper at 2s. 1d. «per Hb. 
and which was immediately re-sold at 1s. 8d. whe ‘the 
king Obtained 50,0001. Bonds were granted‘on this oeca-: 
sion to the company, payable by the farmers of the cus~ 
tors; but the civil wars ensued, and it does mot appear: 
that they were ever paid. b oyane ype 
The annals of the company during the civil wars, 
assume a gloomy appearance: while they were doomed to 
be plundered at home, the defection of their servants™ 
abroad, occasioned by thé higher allurements held out by. 
the new traders er merchant adventurers, plunged the 
company into serious embarrassments, but they had. the: 
merit of patience and perseverance. Madras was settled 
about 1643, and although Cromwell had uniformly givee 
encouragement to the merchant adventurers or interlopers,, 
et we find him granting a new charter to the company. 
n 1667, a coalition took place between the merchant ad- 
venturers or licenced traders and the Chartered Company, 
and in 1661 the grand Charter of Charles II. was granted, 
by which, as they conceived, the company were confirmed 
in their monopoly for ever / : 
_ At this period, our author closes his first volume, and 
before proceeding to lay before our readers. in his own 
words the results or inferences which he is pleased to draw 
from the previous annals of the company, we think it a’ 
most important fact to which to call the attention of our. 
readers, that three successive sovereigns had repeatedly set 
their faces against the growth of the company’s monopoly. 
The first of these, James, although net the most enlight- 
ened monarch perhaps that England ever saw, was nevere' 
theless assisted by the talents of the most eminent states= 
men and lawyers who ever adorned the English’ history 
His successor, Charles I. by the licences granted to Cour- 
teen and others, gave sufficient evidence of his Sentiments. 
That no man better understood the true interest of his 
country than Cromwell, we believe his enemies have fiot, 
denied, and yet it is no less certain that he ales epqenad she, 
continuance of the monopely of the East India Company.. 
We know it will be said that the pecuniary embar 
of the first two sovereigns, drove them: to various. expe- 
dients to support their expenditure. There was a national 
. jealousy, however, excited against the monopolists;:and the 
* enterprizing spirit of British merchants, which began te 
shew itself about the above period, backedas it was by the 
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the English acquired a decided ascendancy over all other 
merchants. 

* “The season of 1635-36, is described as an important 
era ‘in the history of the East India Company. King 
Charles under his sign manual granted a licence to Sir 
William Courteen, to form an association of merchants to 
trade to India, in direct opposition to what the company 
had been taught to regard as their exclusive privileges, 
granted by the original charter of Elizabeth. Courteen, 
who had formerly been a servant of the East India Com- 
pany, sailed to fndia with afew ships under his new li- 
cence, and commenced his career, as Mr. Bruce informs 
us, by committing piracies on two native vessels, the crews 
of which he is said to have put to the torture: ‘The servants 
of the company at Surat, were immediately imprisoned 
until these depredations were expiated, a severity to which 
they were but too often accustomed, and which ultimately 
led to the adoption of measures by the company to- pre- 
‘vent.its repetition. 

It is somewhat curious, that about this period we find 
‘the commencement of that military system, which has 
‘since acquired the immense empire of Indias Harassed 
‘by the repetition of these vexatious arrests, and partly also 
‘with a view to protect their factories from a surprize by 
the natives, the company sent out a few European soldiers 
to their different factories. ‘These were employed in 
teaching some native troops, who willingly enlisted’ into 
the company’s service; and by degrees armies were formed, 
by means of which in subsequent years, tribute was ex- 
acted from .the native princes, on the pretext that the 
— .were the representatives or collectors of the 

ogul. ; 

Courteen’s expedition did not fail to excite considerable 
epprehensions on the part of the company, and a spirited 
remoustrance was presented to the privy council on the 
subject, instructions being at the same time forwarded to 
their servants in India, forbidding them to give any assist 
ance or countenance to the interlopers. ; 
-* The king’s answer to the company’s remonstrance on 
the subject of Courteen’s depredations, was rather equi- 
vocal. His majesty, however, in a letter to the Persian 

_Govesnor of Surat, disclaimed the outrages in question, 
and requested the release of the company’s servants, but, 
the company was forbidden to proceed at law against 
Courteen, until the return of his ships to England. : 

The distresses of Charles, in consequence of his quar 
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rels with the parliament, compelled him to have recourse 
to the East India Company, whose loyalty induced them 
to sell his majesty a quantity of pepper at 2s. 1d. ‘per bb. 
and which was immediately re-sold at 1s. 8d. whereby the 
king obtained 50,0001. Bonds were granted’on this oeca-: 
sion to the company, payable by the farmers of the cus~ 
tors, but the civil wars ensued, aad it does ‘not appear: 
that they were ever paid. Prey 
The annals of the company during the civil wars, 
assume a gloomy appearance: while they were doomed to 
be plundered at home, the defection of their servants™ 
abroad, occasioned by thé higher allurements held out by. 
the new traders er merchant adventurers, plunged the 
company into serious embarrassments, but they had. the. 
merit of patience and perseverance. Madras was settled 
about 1643, and although Cromwell had uniformly giver 
encouragement to the merchant adventurers or interlopers,, 
et we find him granting a new charter to the company. 
n 1667, a coalition took place between the merchant ad~ 
venturers or licenced traders and the Chartered Company, 
and in 1661 the grand Charter of Charles II. was granted, 
by which, as they conceived, the company were confirmed’ 
in their monopoly for ever / 
_ At this period, our author closes his first volume, and 
before proceeding to lay before our readers. in his own 
words the results or inferences which he is pleased to draw 
from the previous annals of the company, we think it a 
most important fact to which to call the attention of our 
readers, that three successive sovereigns had repeatedly set. 
their faces against the growth of the company’s monopoly. 
The first of these, James, although net the most enlight- 
ened monarch perhaps that England ever saw, was nevere 
theless assisted by the talents of the most eminent states= 
men and lawyers who ever adorned the English history: 
His successor, Charles I. by the licences granted to Cour- 
teen and others, gave sufficient evidence of his Sentiments. 
That no man better understood the true interest of his 
country than Cromwell, we believe his enemies have ot, 
denied, and yet it is no less certain that he also op the, 
continuance of the monopoly of the East India Company. 
We know it will be said that the pecuniary embarrassments- 
of the first two sovereigns, drove them-to various expe- 
dients to support their expenditure. There was a national 
. jealousy, however, excited against the monopolists;:and the 
* enterprizing spirit of British’ merchants, which began te 
shew itself about the above period, backedPas it was by thie 
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naval glory acquired under Cromwell's Protectorate, threat- 
ened the total extinction of the company’s privileges more: 
’ than once. .: 

We now proceed to lay before our readers the series of 
inferences drawn by Mr. Bruce, from the narrative of which 
we have attempted to give an analysis. We consider,them 
peculiarly worthy of attention; they exhibit. a very com- 
pact sketch of the company’s history during the first era 
into which the author has divided it. 


_ * This review of the annals of the London East Indid Company 

during the first period of its histoty, or from its establishment 
by Queen Elizabeth, to the restoration of its privileges by King 
Charles Second, founded on original documents, authorizes the 
following results:— 


¢ First. —That the discovery of the circuitous navigation tothe 
East Indies, by Vasco de Gama, which coincided nearly in point 
of time with the discovery of America, by Columbus, opened 
new and valuable sources of wealth, and produced a more en- 
larged system of politics and of commerce among the Européan 
nations :—That during the century in which Spain discovered 
America, and Portugai the passage to the Eust Indies, the re- 
sources and power of both kingdoms were increased to that 
height, as to become objects of political and commercial jealousy 
to the other maritime nations of Europe; and though, during 
this century, the ancient routes of the East India trade, to the 
ports in the Mediterranean, were kept open, yet this trade was 

radually on the decline :—That, after the revolution in Hol- 
and bad separated the United Proviuces from Spain, the Dutch 
were roused to make efforts to acquire a part of the East Indian 
trade, and their example stintulated the English nation to the 
like entérprize; naval strength thus began to be as much a 
subject of national importance and jealousy, as the great ar 
mies of the continental states which were contending for para~ 
mount power in Europe; and it was from these sources that the 
prevailjng principle of a balance of power was combined with the 
new principle of a balance of trade. 

* Second,—That it was with the object of adding to the mari- 
time strength of England, on which its defence against the 
Spanish Armada had so recently depended, and of invigoratin 
the balance of trade, that Queen Elizabeth, by charter, esta; 
blished the London East India Company, with exclusive pris 
vilegés; and as, at this junctere, the other European maritime 

érs were directing their efforts to other sources of commerce, 
the English and Dutch East India Companies became the rivals 
of the Portoguese, in the direct trade to the East Indies, when 
the pelitical interests of those three nations were combining ta 
form alliances in Europe, intended to defend their respective tere 
nitonies against the aggrandizement either of Spain or of Frange, 
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* Third.—That, from.a.general review of the Portuguese con- 
quests in, the East Indies, it appears their settlements, and 
trade, during. the, period in which they were administered by 
the officers, who.had established. them, were extensive and con- 
slidated; but that, from the tame when the crown of Portugal 
was,annexed to that ae: Spain, the Portuguese settlements in 
the East. were left without. resources, or the adequate means 
of «defence, and gradually became acquisitions to, the Dutch. 
That after Portugal again became a, separate sovereignty, ita 
national spirit was broken, till at last, by its treaty with Hol- 
land foaiien the mediation of England, in 1661),. it rélin- 
quished, its, claims on the Dutch conquests in the East Indies, 
on, condjtiqn that the States General should recognize its rights 
to the Brazils. / 

* Fourth.—That the commercial enterprizes and cenquests of 
the Dutch in the East Indies arose from the defenceless situa- 
tion of the Portuguese and English establishment; from the 
Dutch East India Company being supported by large funds 
and fleets, and assumilated. with, the States General (many of 
their directors being also members of the states), and from the 
varying politics of the English government, which successively 
infringed on the exclusive privileges of the London East 
India Company; exents which abridged their equipments, 
and prevented them from extending their commerce at the 
few factories which they could preserve, or from defraying the 
heavy charges of their factories, and the repeated losses ia 
stores and eal » to which they were exposed. F 

‘Fr ifthyor'Thot the native states in the East Indies, at whose 
ports the London East India Company opened 4 trade, were 
unequal in, their power either to admit or to protect their 
shipping. or their factors: that from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Indies, a mixed barter only could be attempted ; that 
from. the Indies to, the Ganges, though the Mogul empire 
bad been established, and reduced to a regular system by 
Akbar, the frequent civil wars. fer the succession rendered 
commercial intercourse difficult, and the tenures by phire 
maunds, of grants, from the Moguls, or from their officers, 

ecarious and expensive; and those from the inferior chiefs 
on the Malabar or Coromandel coasts still more temporary 
and uncertain. That the chiefs in the islands eastwards of 
the peninsula did not possess power sufficient to protect the 
strangers who sought commercial intercourse at the ports of 
their dominions; aad, from their frequent wars with each 
. Other, often requested the assistance of the European traders, 
which reduced them to become either theizr dependants or their 
subjects, pice 

¢ 'Sigth.—That though the par of Queen Elizabeth dis 
tinctly detined the corporate Gnd exclusive rights of the East 
fadia Company, the death of this wise sovereign, while they 
voyages were experimental only, exposed them to the varying. 
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policy of het successor; who, a stranger to the rising English 
commerce, introduced, by licenses, the interference of private 
merchants, or interlopers, coritrary to ‘the express terms of the 
queen’s charter: but this infraction of the cotmpany’s privi- 
leges was, in a few years, admitted by King James to ‘be as 
unwise as it was unjust; for in 1609 he renewed the compuny’s 
charter, and made their exclusive privileges permanent. That 
on the basis of this charter the first joint stock of the London 
company was formed, to provide sufficient funds for four 
years, or four successive voyages, and Sir Thomas Roe, at the 
company’s expence, sent as the king’s ambassador to the 
Mogul. That, in 1617-18, when the second joint stock was 
formed, the funds and equipments of the’ London compdny 
excited the jealousy of the Dutch, who considered that this 
large stock, and proportionate equipments, would raise the 
English trade in the East Indies to the same height as their 
own, an event which led to the treaty of 1619, and the ap- 
pointment of a council of defence, constituted in such a man- 
ner as to depress the trade aud exertions of the London com- 
pany, and to become the source of ‘their'aggressions, which 
produced mutual complaints to their respective arrangements ; 
and. this situation of the English and Dutch affairs in -the 
East led to the massacre at Amboyna; an outrage, reparation 
for which was not obtained at the death of King James fF. 

* Seventh.—That, though Kimg Charles I. at his accession, 
and during the first years of lis reign, not only attempted to 
obtain, by negociation, redress from the States General for 
the losses of the company, but proceeded to retaliation on 
their homeward-bound ships. Yet the rising factions in Engs 
land lessened the authority of the crown, and obliged the king 
to recede from those spirited measures which the company 
hoped would have procured them redress from the Dutch, 
That, from the year 1630 to 1635, though the company formed 
their third joint stock, and established regulations for the sup- 
pression of private trafic, the disputes between the king and 
the parliament not only prevented the increase of their trade, 
but left them still exposed to the oppressions of the Dutch; 
That, from 1635 to 1638, the king encouraged and granted 
licences to Courteen’s Association, which became a kind of 
second Fast India Company, the equipments and factors of 
which, from being under no regulations, not only invaded 
every branch of the London company’s trade in the East, but 
exposed their servants and their property to imprisonment and 
seizure by the native powers. That, in 1638-39 the privy council, 
aware of these destructive interferences, proposed a coalition 
between the East India Company and this association; and 
though the king, in 1640, offered to revoke Courteen’s licence, 
and to confirm the charter and privileges of the company, his 
necessities in 1641 obliged him to recede from the offer: and 
that, during the whole of the calamitous period from 1442 te 
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1649, the company were obliged to depend on the limited 
subscriptions, known in their history as the first ral voyage, 
and the fourth joint stock; which were applied to keep upa 
proportion of the Malabar trade, to’ presérve their right to the 
customs at Gombroon, and the grants for trade in Persia 
produce, to form settlements on the Coromandel coast, to 
revive, by exchanges, the trade at Bantam, and to- preserve 
that proportion of the spice trade to which they were entitled 
by the treaty of 1619. 

_ ‘ Eighth.—That, from the period when the monarchy was subs 
yerted, the London East-India Company were compelled {oot 
knowing in whom the sovéreignty might prs om | be vested} 
to keep out of view, as much as might be practicable, the sub- 
ject of their charters and exclusive privileges; to wave any 
questions respecting the intrusions of Courteen, and the other in- 
terlopers, which had arisen in England, during the weakened 
riod of the late reign; and to preserve, by temporary additions to 
their stock, the public opinion of the importance of the East India 
trade ; while their servants, abroad, were exposed to depredations 
and imprisonment, occasioned by the irregylarities of these inter- 
lopers,and by the predominant fleets of theDutch: That, in 1649 . 
50,when Courteens’s association assumed a new character,by estae 
blishing a colony at Assada, the East India Company applied to 
the council of state for an act of parliament to encou their 
trade; but were compelled to coalesce with these Assada mere 
chants, and to form, for the support of the East India trade, 
what was termed an united joint stock ;—That, after this union, 
they presented a series of petitions to the Council of State, and 
to parliament, for redress of the grievances they had experienced 
from the Dutch, and, as the war with Holland approached, en- 
tered, into the views of the protector, by opening a subscription 
to fit out an armament to be sent to the East Indies, to obtain, 
by force, that reparation for the massacre of Amboyna, which 
had, in vain, been sought by negociations. 

* Ninth.—That, in 1654, when the protectorate was esta~ 
blished, and a compensation (thaugh inadequate) obtained ftom 
the Dutch, by the treaty ‘of peace, and when the London Com- 
pany expected to be supported in their charter and privileges, 
Cromwell and the Council of State granted commissions or 
licences to a more formidable domestic rival (the merchant ade 
venturers trading to the East Indies) than any to which the — 
company had, hitherto, been exposed :—That, notwithstanding 
petitions to the protector and his council, both by the company, 
atid by the merchant adventurers, their claims were, for a time, left 
undecided; partly from the claims of the successive stocks of 
the East India Company for proportions of the compensations 
recovered from the Dutch: but, during this period, both the 
Company and the merchant adventurers fitted out shipping, 
and sent stock to be invested in the Indian trade, which had the 
cifect of creating an opinion, both in Holland and the East 
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Indies, that the London Company had been dissolved: this, 
in the former, led to the idea that English fleets were to be sent 
to bear down the Dutch settlements in the East Indies; and, in 
the latter to suspension, and in some cases, to the loss of those 


privileges which the company had purchased from the native. 


ow ers. 
. Tenth.—That, though for five years Cromwell listened to 
the applications of the merchant adventurers, and hesitated 
whether he should withdraw their exclusive privileges from the 
Lendon East India Company, and though he had, during this 
peried, granted licences to the merchant adventurers to fit out 
equipments for trade to the East Indies, yet the Couneil of 
State, on the fellest exartination of the subject, decided that 
the trade to the East Indies could only be carried on by a char-, 
tered company, on a joint stock, and with exclusive privileges ; 
and, therefore, notwithstanding the company’s rights had been, 
infringed, they neither were lost, nor their charter dissolved : 
and it is a most interesting fact, that in-the whole of this investi- 
gation (though the monarchy, from which the Company derived, 
their charter, had fallen) it was never once doubted that this 
_charter was valid) and permanent, but that it was a subject of 
speculation only, at me the East India trade might not be 
conducted, on& mere extensive and profitable scale, by mer- 
chant adventurers, licenced to make experiments of an open and, 
unrestrained commerce, on their own capitals, 

* Eleventh.—That the immediate effect of this decision of 
Cromwell, and of the Council of State, was to relieve the Lon- 
don East India Company from that domestic competition, which 
had proved as destructive to them as to the private merchants 
who had engaged in it; for a coalition took place, between the 
company and the merchaut adventurers, which united their 
stocks, and formed that large fund upon which the trade was 
agrin to proceed, with increased exports and shipping, and 
new powers to reclaim their interrupted grants from the na 
tive states, and to re-assert their rights against the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch, whose further aggression obliged the 
Company to renew their petitions to Cromwell, and to. the 
Council of State. The death of Cromwell, at the time those 
petitions were under consideration, again threw the company 
mto that embarrassment at home, which, for two years, ren 
dered it dangerous for thei to give instructions to their presi« 
dencies and factories, and left their servants abread in that de« 
gree of uncertainty which compelled them, instead of dispatch- 
ing the homeward fleets: direct to England, to order them: to 
proceed to successive stations, and await intelligence, whether 
the porenty with which they were cutrusted, could be brenght 
te the country, in which its owners might expect to receive it, 
At last, happily for all parties, the Restoration of King 
Charles IL. was accomplished; and the company obtained from 
the legal sovereign a confirmation of their charters, and of theix 
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exclusive privileges, nearly in the terms in which: they: had 
priginally been . ae 

_ © Twelfth_That it has been proved, from the annals of tle 
London East India Company, from its establishment by Queen 
Elizabeth to its réstoration by King Charles the Second, that 
the East India trade of England could only be conducted, ether 
in shipping, or factories, on a joint stock, proteeted bya charter 
- of incorporation and exclusive privileges. That thé successive 
speculations, founded on theories of open tradé to the East 
Indies, either by the lesser equipments of particular merchants, 
pretending to open trade in countries, within the company’s liv 
mits, in which factories had not been established, or by the more 
immediate. infringements on their privileges, by larger assoeia- 
tions (Courteen’s assogiation, the Assada merchants, and the 
merchant adventurers), have uniformly occasioned to the London. 
East India Company sometimes the interruption, and, at other 
times, the exclusion of their trade from particular ports, at 
which they had purchased privileges or established factories ; 
but, with the same uniformity terminated in the bankruptcy. of 
these spéculators, or (to save themselves from fruit) in fhe ne- 
cessity of merging their funds in the joint stock of the London 
East India Company. Hence, neither during the monarchy, 
nor during the interregnum, the rights of the East India Com- 
pany to its ‘* dead stock” of forts, factories, or privileges of 
trade, obtained or purchased from the native powers, were, at 
any time, or under any circumstances of state, ever questioned 
by government,’ 

(‘Fo be continued, ) 


———— SS eee 


Art. III.—The Forest Minstrel; a_ selection of Songs, 
adapted to the most favourite Scottish Airs. Few of them 
ever before published. By James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and others, {2mo. 229 pp. Price 5s. Boards. 
Edinburgh and London, Constable, 1810. 


WE do not know who is the editor of this little col- 
lection ; but we did not conceive avery high opinion of 
his taste or judgment when we were told that his motive 
for publishing was to afford young ladies a relief from the 
thread-bare songs of Burns. ‘In truth, a young lady 
cannot, without hesitating reluctance, sit down to her 
piano, and sing what every ballad-hawker in the street is 
singing at.times,’ P, viii, We have always been dis- 
posed to think this same ballad-hawking one of the surest 
tests of popular merit; and we may be ill-natured enough 
to believe that very few of the songs im the present volume 
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will ever become disagreeable to young ladies of delicacy 
or editors of nice discrimination on that account. What 
further disgusted us with the gentleman before us is his 
lady’s-waiting-woman fastidiousness about the ‘ Italian 
tirlie-whirlies’ The now fashionable rage for rude sim- 
plicity is the very jacobinism of taste and genius. 

Thus-unfavourably impressed in the commencement, 
we proceeded to examine the contents of the volume; 
and we frankly acknowledge the impression under which 
we perused them, because, since it certainly accompanied 
us throughout the perusal, we are not quite satisfied as to 
our being impartial judges of the subject. On this ac- 
eount, our remarks shall be very brief, and, if the speci- 
mens which we select for something like superior merit, 
shall induce our readers to examine the book for them- 
selves, we believe our duty may be better accomplished 
than by the most laboured critical dissertation. 

It is very evident that Burns is the model of imitation 
with most of these )yrical poets of the mountains; and 
we should not drag forward examples of close and servile 
copyism, if it were not almost forced upon us by the fre- 
quency of their occurrence. What think our readers of 
the following original effusion of James Hogg? 


ee 


CALEDONIA. 
AIR—LORD ABOYNE. 


—_—_— 


* Caledonia! thou layd of the mountain and rock; 
Of the ocean, the mist, and the wind; 

Thou land of the torrent, the pirie, and the oak ; 
Of the roe-buck, the hart, and the hind: 


* Though bare are thy cliffs, and though barren thy glens, 
Though bleak thy dun islands appear ; 

Yet kind are the hearts, and yndaynted the clans, 
That roam on these mountains so drear. 


* Thou land of the bay, and the head-land so steep, 
Of the eagle that hovers on high ; 
' O'er the still lake, where, etch’d on its-bosom asleep, 
Lie the mountain, the cloud, and the. sky. 


_ * Thou land of the valley, the moor, and the hill; 
Of the storm, and the proud rolling wave ; 
¥es, thou art the land of fair liberty still! 
And'the land of my forefathers’ grave, 
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* A foe from abroad, or a tyrant at home,’ .;-, «+ '' 
Could never.thy ardour restrain ; ener s 
. The invincible bands of inyperial Rome, =; -)-.)i 
Assay’d thy proud spirit in vain. Nita 


* Firm seat of religion, of valour, of truth,’ 
Of genius unshackled and free; _ ra 
The muses have left all the vales of 'the’south, 

My loved Caledonia, for thee.’ 


Now, although the compliment contained in the two 
last lines of the above be not altogether agreeable to our 
taste, nor in conformity to our belief, we are willing to 
allow that the rustic bard, who has so obligingly con- 
verted some of Burns’s purest gold to his own use with- 
out acknowledgment, is not altogether as void of nati 
genius and sentiment as his anonymous associates in this 
publication, Messrs. A, B,C, and D; and that he is, u 
the whole, more worthy to be re with his original 
than that other self-taught genius, Mr. Cunningham, who 
‘ was bred acommon mechanic among the mountains of 
Mithisdale,’ and has discovered like so many” other ge- 
niusses of modern times, that, the principles of mechanism 
‘are applicable as well to a poem as toa kneebuckle. We 
have marked in the preceding quotation an image highly 
picturesque.and natural, and, in the manner of painting, 
at least, as faras we remember, new. We will now pro- 
duce another piece of the same composer, which is yet 
more distinguishable for this very rare merit. 


a’ ? 
THE MOON WAS A’WAINENG.. 


‘ The moon was a-waining, ~ 
~ The tempest was over; 
Fair was the maiden, 
And fond was the lover. , 


* But the snow was so deep, 
That his heart it grew weary; _ i. 
And he sunk down to sleep... 
In the mairland so dreary. . , 


‘ Soft was the bed she had made for her lover, 

White were the sheets, and embroider’d the covet ; 
But his sheets are more white, and his canopy grander, 
And soynder he sleeps where the hil fexes wander, 
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¢ Alas, pretty maiden, what sorrows attend you! 

I see you sit shiv’ ring with lights at your widow; 

But long may you wait, ere your arms shall enclose him, 
For still, still, he lies, with a wreath on his bosom. 

* How painful the task,’ the,sad tidings to tell you ; 

An orphan you were ere this misery befell you; 

And far in yon wild, where the dead tapers hover, 

So cold, cold, and wan, lies the corpse of your lover.’ 


A very general, but by no means agreeable, characteristic 
in the compositions of our modern rural bards, is their 
fondness for introducing hacknied classical allusions and 
expresions into their most homely and familiar pieces ; 
so, by way of example, Burns has disfigured a very sim- 
ple and pretty song by beginning it with, 


© O were I on Parnassus’ hill, 
Or had of Helicon my fill;’ 


yet he is by no means so great an offender in this respect 
as some others; and probably for this reason, that he was 
better informed. Allan Ramsay abounds much more in 
solecisms of this nature; but we never-yet have met with 
any thing quite so ludicrous, in this style of composition, 
as the effect of the following stanza of James Hogg’s: 


* My lad is to the Baltic gane - 
‘To fight-the proud an’ doubtful Dane ; 
For our success, my heart is fain ; 
' But ’tis maistly for my Johnny O! 
* Then, Cupid, smooth the German Sea, 
An’ bear him back to Lorn wi’ me! 
An’ a’ my life I'll sing wi’ glee, 
The Bushby braes are bonny, O!’ 


At other times our ppetical shepherd seems to be aware 
of the charge which may be instituted against him for 
want of originality; and, in order to parry it, resorts to 
the most far-fetched and whimsical allusions by way of 
novelty. For instance, where, avoiding the long-esta- 
blished simities of twinkling stars, roses, and mountain- 
fleeces, he compares a girl’s eyes to ‘ two beads of glass,’ 
her cheeks to ‘ deather-bells,’ and informs us, iu his ele+ 
gant language, that her teeth are ‘ as pure as egg*s-shells.’ 
But, deficient.as our poet appears to us in the graces of 
poetry, we think .him still more deficient where he at- 
tempts to be witty,, With the exception of Gracie 
Miller (which we marked as somewhat more. easy and 
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lively than the'rest), all the songs classed under the head 
of ‘ Humorous,’ reminded us most forcibly of the noted 
grammatical derivation of Lucus.a non lucende. 

We shall now, however, close the book (on the cone 
tents whereof we imagine ourselves to have already dwelt 
quite long enough), by barely noticing a song which does 
not even pretend to humour, being classed among those of 
a grave, sentimental, patriotic cast. And we notice it, ie 
the spirit of candour; because it proves that, whatever 
we may have said about originality of expression, the ori- 
ginality of sentiment which these mountain’ bards display 
is sometimes truly astonishing. The production in ques- 
tion commences'thus: 


* O willy was a wanten wag, 
The blythest lad that e’er I saw; 
Aboon them a’ fe bore the brag, 
And carried aye the gree awa.” 


Now, this, if it applied to some strapping’ young fellow 
of three-and-twenty, falling in love with all the wenches 
of Ettrick forest, getting half of them “with child, and 
beating all his fellow ploughboys and shepherds: 

at wrestling and pitching, would be very nat~sal end. 
fitting; altlrough it could not be-said to be -very new or 
striking. But what must be our admiration of the truly 
original genius, that could, after inventing such a stanza, 
bestow it upou; guess, gentle reader, if thou canst, apon 
whom ; cali in George Rose, and George Canning, and 
Harry Dundas to help thee in guessing; upon the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, first lord of the ‘Treasury, ‘and 
chancellor of the Exchequer? It requires, indeed, no m- 
considerable stretch of confidence, to believe, on our 
simple assurance, that.a large company of hearty, loyal, 
anti-jacobin Secotchmen, could have sat with grave faces 
and maudlin eyes, after an anniversary dinner, toasting 
* the pilot who weather'd the storm,’ and listening ‘to this 
most extraordinary composition in his praise. We feel 
ourselves called upon, therefoie, in order to relieve our 
readers from so painful astretch of their credulity, to 
support our assertion by the following note subjojned to 
the ‘piece in question : 


* 

‘ The above song was composed and mmg at the last anni — 
versary meeting to celebrate the birth of that.great statesman 
(Mr. Pitt), and was steted in sundry pe to have been. the 
production of MR. WAtTER Scott; .but bowexer well its 
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merit might have justified the supposition, the statement wat 
erroneous.” 


* O Willy was a wanton wag!!! !F! &e: &e,’ 


What a funny. notion must Scotchmen entertain of wane 
tonness and waggery/ perhaps they mean, by the former, 
the suspension of Habeas Corpus, and by the latter, the 
prosecutions for high treason. 


Art. IV.— Wieland, or the Transformation ; an American 
Tale. By B. C. Brown, Author of Ormond; or the 
Secret Witness, &c. &c. 3 Vols, London, Colborn, 1811. 


THE work now before us possesses strong and powers 
ful claims to aftention. The events which it relates are 
of a kind wholly removed from the ordinary train of 
novels ; and the writer seizes, with a sort of magic grasp, 
the feelings which he is desirous to call forth, or to con« 
troul. The terrific sway of superstition over a vigorous 
but perverted mind, is most ably and forcibly depicted 
in the.character of Wieland; Wieland is represented as 
possessing all those domestic blessings which man can wish 
to realize: —a lovely and amiable wife, on whom he des 
servedly doats, promising children who are his delight; 
a sister whom lhe loves, and a friend, the brother of his 
wife, whom he esteems. These form his family circle, 
He possesses a sufficiency that precludes toil, and ena- 
bles him to cultivate those studies which he loves, and 
to attain that knowledge in which he is ambitious to 
excel. 

The family of Wieland is a family of love. All their 
pursuits are virtuous, rational, and instructive: the most 
beautiful harmony pervades the whole. Wieland himself is 
a man of gentle manners, and benign disposition; his mind 
is capacious, penetrating and reflective, but tinged with a 
seriousness which almost runs into the sombre shade 
of melancholy. A kind of pre-sentiment possesses him that 
something extraordinary awaits him. - On this idea, which 
forms as it were the central point of his subsequent fatal 
hallucination, his mind constantly dwells. This peculiar 
feature in his moral temperament was in a great measure 
name by the forcible and early impression made on 

is mind by the mysterious death.of his father. Inde. 
pendently of this, happiness seems to have. fixed her 
abode in the family of. Wieland, The felicity which they 
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auséy sectie formed of durable thatetidie, wheh-d 
eirearostahee' decurd'-w litt very wrnteriatly. 
fie plootuy ‘id that’ predominates in Wieland’s 
51 Tt! 18 Chis oA Mera Conversation with —— 
on some subject, upon which they catitiot 
Jeayes the room to-walk sn Fapomrice place of 
£ temple, situated at pe stance from. his — & 
h a letter he had re, and to which he waa 
to refer. eo ag by a voice, which he 
knew to be bye ie 8); mes ma not to yee 
.£¢ return to sé tly, as there was ‘ 
his path,” He revurps, soapeiend that he does not overtake 
her whom he had just. heard speak, to whom. he bad a@- 
swered, and yt whom. he bad received an answer in 
Feturn, ., 

On entering the house, ’ Wipiond finds the party he had 
Jeft, one of whom was bis wife, and learns, on his relating 
what-had brought bim, beck so soon, that she had not 
stirred fron ber geat, or even once spoken, singe his short 
absence. As Wieland always regarded his father’s death 
as “ Rowing from a direct and supernatural decree,” and as 
his temperament was ardent, sensitive, and inclined to 
gloomy thoughtfulness, this unaccountable incident a's 
visible effect in augmenting his natural seriousness. We 
should however mention, that it was the temple, mentioned 
above, in which Wielaad’s father met with his extraordi- 
nary death. A second recurrence of the same mysterious 
-¥oice, which had been before heard, takes place, when 
Wieland is ia company with his friend and brother-in-law 
in this same temple. This voice was as unaccountable as 
the former, aud of course contributes to strengthen the 
pensive sadness of Wieland’s miud. / 

Soon after,these mysterious circumstances have taken 
‘plade, @ person of the name of Carwin is introduced into 
thie domestic circle: This maa proves the contriver and 
manager of the subsequent tragedy, and, ip the end, the 
annihilation of this once happy family. This he effects 
by a singuler faculty which he possesses, at once potent, 
mysterious and terrific, and exactly suited to augment 
and fim the delusion, which pervades and disorganizes the 
mind of Wieland. Carwin iv a being of terrible. attri- 
butes. His form is represented as 
* ungainly and di eproportoned; aioulders broad and sqoary, 
Ms, pow fares legs, hea and bréast sunken. His 
¢hevks: were palli te tes his .ey¢s sumben, forehead ovet- 
shadowed by coarse straggling hairs, teeth latge atid:izregulas, 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 22, February, 1811. L 
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- though brilliantly. white: His skin‘coarse and sallow. -Every 
. feature was wide of beauty, and the! eutline of: his face reminds 
you of an inverted cone. His eyes-hustrously; black, and pos- 
-, sessing in the midst of haggardness, ,a radiance. inpxpressibly 
. serene and potent.’ ta fon i52'due oe nn 
“With this figure and counténance, the voicé of Carwin 
is described a8 remarkable for force and sweetness, It 
“was not only mellifluent and clear; but so impassioned 
“that it would move a heart of stone, and impart an émo- 
tion involuntary and uncontrouled; go as to dissolvé the 
‘hearer into ‘tears. Such in fact is thé wonder-working 
“power of this mysterious being, that those who see and 
-coriverse with him, are, as it were, spell-bound. 

Mysterious warnings, communicated by voices close to 
_the ear, or coming as it were from closets or the ceilings 
‘of rooms, become now more frequent and alarming, and 
are productive of undescribable uneasiness. The powers 
with which Carwin is endowed are well adapted to tle 

-€atastrophe to be produced; and though the heart of 
‘Wieland glows with the purest veneration of the Deity, 
and is most intent-on fulfilling his commands, he is un- 
‘happily so imposed upon by the extraordinary subtlety 
of Carwin, as to conceive himself called upon to make a 
_ sacrifice of all that he most loves and values, as a test of 
“his faith. 

A voice produced by an astonishing, and to him un- 
‘heard of power, imperiously demands that Wieland 
should become the murderer of his wife! After a dread- 
ful conflict with every feeling of affection, he undertakes 
the office of thé executioner. This is not sufficient. The 
sameawful voice next requires that even his clrildren should 
be slain. Nature struggles against the commission of an 
act so full of horror; but her resistance is at length sub- 
dued, and Wieland, the amiable Wieland, the fond and 
indulgent father, the man of gentle virtues and invincible 
benignity, under the influence of an impression which he 
mistakes for supernatural, imbrues his hands in the blood 
be little innocents, whom he loves dearer than life or 
light! . 

"BV hen summoned to the bar of justice. as the assassin 
‘of his wife and children, Wieland comes forward witha 
dignified contempt of his accusers, and addresses the 
court in the impressive language of one who stands self. 
supported by the conviction that he has given proof of a 
faith that may well elevate him above the reach of all 
earthly tribunals. é 


3 
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* I am known,’ said Wieland, ‘ to my judges .and. my andi- 
tors. Who is there present a stranger to the character of 
Wieland? who knows him not as a husband—as a 2s 2 
friend 2 yet here am I arraigned as.a.crimifial, I am c 
with diabolical malice; I am accused of the murder of my wife 
ms few ® cinta’ a! ee 7 
, * It is trae, they were slain.by me; pperisned by 2 
hand. The task of vindication ty tw ng What is tat 
am called to vindicate? and before whom? . “ors 

‘ You know that they are dead, and that they. were killed by 
me. What more'would you.have?, Would you extort from 
me a statement of my motives? Have you failed to discover 
them already? You charge me with malice; but your éyes are 
not shut; your reason is still vigorous; your memory has aot 
forsaken you. You know whom, if is that you thus | 
The habits of his life are knowg te you; the treatment of. hi 
wife and his offspring are known. to, you; the soundness of his 
integrity, and the unchangeableness of his principles, are fami- 
liar to your apprehension ; . yet Phe persist in this charge! You 
jead me hither manacled as a felon; you deem me worthy.of 2 
vile and. tormenting death! 

_ © Who are they whom I have devoted to death? My wife~ 
the little ones, that drew their being from me—that creature 
who, as she surpassed. them in excellence, claimed a larger af- 
fection than those whom natural affinities bound to my heart, 
Think ye that malice conld have urged me to this deed? Hide 
your audacious fronts from the scrutiny of heaven. Take 
zefage-in some cavern unvisited by human eyes. Ye may 
deplore’ your wickedness or folly, but ye cannot expiate it. 

‘ Think not that I speak for your sakes. Hug to your 
chearts .this detestable infatuation. Deem me still a murderer, 
and drag me to untimely death. I make, siot an effort to dispel 
your illusion: I utter nota word to cure you of your san- 
guinary folly: but there are probably some in this assembly 
ewho have come from far: for their sakes, whose distance has 
disabled them from knowing me, I will tell what I have done, 
and why. ; , » wibeartes dl 

«It z needless to say that God is the object of my supfeme 

ion. 1 have cherished in his presence a single.and upright 
heart I have thirsted for the knowledge of-his, will. I have 
burnt with ardour to approve my faith and my obedience. 

* My days have been spent. ig searching for the revelation of 
that will; but my days have been,mournful, because my search 
failed. I ge ge en I. turned op fon side. ae 

limmerings of light could be discovered, ‘1 pave not bee 
shelly uninformed! butymy knowledge. has sol _Stopped 
short of certainty. _ Dissatisfaction has insinuated. itself into all 
any thoughts. , My purposes png been pure ;, my wighes. inde 
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fatigable; tut tot till lately were these poops thoroughly 
etcomplishedl, ahd these wishes fally gratified. 
- “© thank thee; my Father, for thy Bounty; that thon digest not 
gx & less stcyifice than this: Hat. thon placedst me in & con- 
@itfob to testify tity Yabinission to Hhy Will! What have I with 
held which it was thy pleasure to exact? Now may J, with 
@Putitiess whd efect’ eye, CHrirn my teward, sihee I have given 
thite the freasure of try soal. . 
_* Twas at my own hotse: ft was late im the evening: my 
bister had gohe to the city, bat proposed to return. It was in 
ctation of her retutn that my wife and I'deltiyed going ® 
beVYord fhe wsual hour; the rest of ‘the faitity, however, 
‘Were retited. : : ; 

* My mind was contemplative and caltn; not wholly devoid ‘ 
of rehensioh on accoum# of my sister's safety. Recent 
pi net easily explaitied, had suggested the existence of 
semé danger; but this danger was without a distinct form ih 
Our imaginations, and scatcely ruffled our tranquillity. 

* Tite passed, and my sistet did not arrive; her- house is 

at soie distance from nime, and though her arrangemettts had 
been made with a view to residing with us, it was possible that, 
through forgetfitness, or the ocetirrence of unforeseen ‘erer- 
dencies, she had retuttied to her bwn dwelling. 
* * Henee it was ‘conceived pi thitt 1 should ascertait: 
fie truth by going thither. I went. On my way, my mind 
was full of those ‘ideas which related to fry intellectual condi- 
t?tn. In the torrent of fervid conceptions I lost sight of my 
purpose. Sometimés-f stood still; sometimes I wandéred frome 
my path, and experienced some difficulty, on récoveting from 
iny fit of musing, to Ho it. 

* The series of my thoughts is easily traced. At first every 
vein beat with raptutes Known-only to the man whose parentet 
and conjugal love is without limits, and the-cup of whose de- 
sires, imniense as it fs, overflows with pyatificatidn. I know 
hot why emotiohs that were perpetual visitimts should not have 
ebictred With ufittsnal energy. The transition wns not new from 
sensations of joy, to a consciousness of gratitude. The author 
of my being was likewise the dispenser of every gift with which 
that Reine ‘was:tinbellished. The service to which a benefaétor 
tike this was etttitled ‘could not be ‘circumseribed. My soeiab 
sentiments were ittdebted to their alliance with devotion for wil 
their valne. All passions ure Waste; all joys feeble, ‘alt energies 

, which‘are not dtavn ftom’ this source.’ 

* For ee my ‘conte tions soared ‘above -eatth and its 
frhabitants. J stretched forth my Nantts; I lifted my eyes and 
exclaimed, 'O! that I might be admitted! to thy presence; that 
thine were the supreme delight of knowing thy will, wnd of per- 
forming it! The ‘blissful privilege of direct. communicatios 
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with thee, and.of listening to the. audible enunciation of thy 


easure ! 
« What task would. i pot anietiake, what privation would 1 
not cheerfully endure, to testify my, love * f th 2 Am! yn 
hidest thyself from vA view 3 glimpses. of thy 
and beauty are afforded fe es 
tign from. thy glory sone igit, pat same unambiguous 
token of thy presence woul gar-seimes! 

‘ In this mood, I enter fies of It was 


vacant. Scarcely "had Tegeined n of Fa oy had 
that brought me ‘hither. 'Fhoughts, 
such absolute possession of my ch ae 


and space were almost pic disowe iat aay ‘understanding 
These wanderings, however, were restrained, and I asce 
to her chamber. 

* I had no light, and might have known by external observar 
tion that the house was without any inhabitant. With this, 
however, I was agt satisfied, Ientered the room, and the 
object of my search not appearing, 1 prepared to return. ie 

‘ The darkness required, some caution in descending the 
stairs, I stretched my hand to-seize the balustrade, by which 
i might regulate my steps, How shall I describe the lustre 
which at that moment burst ppon my vision! 

* I was dagzled. . My organs were bereaved of their activity, 
My eye-lids were half closed, and my hands withdrawn from 
the balustrade. , A nameless fear chilled my veins, and I = 
ntionless,. This irradiation did not retire or lessen. It see 
as if some powerful effulgence covered me like a mantle. 

- J opened my eyes, and found all about me luminous and 
glowing: It was the element of heaven that flowed around. 
Nothing but a fiery stream was at first visible; but, anon, 3 
shrill voice fram behind cailed upon me to attend. 

* I turned. It is forbidden to deserfbe what I saw. Words, 
indeed, would be wanting to the task. The lineaments of that 

whose veil was now lifted, and whose visage — 
upon my sight, no hues of pencil or of language (at 
--4 Ag it spoke the accents thrilled to my hear mee 
are heard. In proof of thy faith, render me thy ong his is 
the victim I ebpege. Cail her hither,’ and here let her fall.”— 
The sound, ag visage, and li t vanished at once. 
x What.demand was. this? a apa of ¢ cne > to 
shedt My wife was to per y m sought op- 
to attest my virtue. Little did I expeet that.a proaf 
Jbe this would have been demanded. 

* My wife! I exclaimed: OQ God! substitute some other 
victim. Make me not the butcher of my wife, My own blood 
is cheap. This will I pour out before thee with a willing heast; 
but spare, I beseech thee, this precious life, or commissigp 
some other than her nteieaeaiess bloody deed.~ . 
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“© In vain. The conditions were  srpeapeenddina decree had 
gone forth, and nothing remained but f execute it. I rushet! 
dut of the hoyse, ant across the ifitermediaté fields, and stopped 
pot till I entered my own parfour. 5” ‘ 

* My wife had remained here during my absence, in anxious 
expectation af my rettrn with some tidihgs of her sister. I had 
gone to communicate. Fot a tithe Iwas breathless with my 
speed. This, and the a that':shook my frame, and 'the 
wildness of my looks, ala her.’ She immediately suspected 
tome’ disaster to have happejied’ to ‘her friend, and her own 
speech was as much o 4 By emotion as mine. 

* She was silent, but her fooks manifested her impatience 
to hear what I had to ‘conmimunicate. I spoke, but with so 
thuch precipitation as scarcely to be undérstood, catching her 
at the same time by the arm, .and forcibly pulling her from her 
peat. ’ | BT) . 

- © Come along with me: fly: waste not a moment: time will 
be lost, and the deed will be omitted. Tarry not; question 
not; but fly with me! 

‘ This deportment added afresh to her alarms. Her eyes 
pursued mine, and she said, “‘ What is the matter? For God's 
sake what is the matter? Where would ya have me go?” 

* My eyes were fixed upon her countenance while she spoke. 
{ thought upon her virtues; I viewed her as the mother of my 
babes; as my wife: I recalled the purpose for ‘which I thus 
urged her attendance. My heart faltered, and I' saw that J 
must rouse to this work all my faculties. Thé dangér of the 
Jeast delay was imminent. A Bh ‘ 

''€ T looked away from her, and again exefting my force, drew 
her towards the door—‘ You must go with me, indeed you 
must.” woe 

‘In her fright she half resisted my efforts, and again ex- 
claimed, “‘ Good heaven! what is it you mean? Where go? 
What has happened? Have you found Clara?” 

“* Follow me, and you will see,” I answered, still urging het 
reluctant steps forward. aa ‘4 
' “ What phrenzy has seized you? Something must needs have 
heppened. Is shesick? Have you found het?» © i o 4 
~ “ Come and see. Follow me, and know for yourself.” > 

‘ Still she expostulated, and besaught the ‘te’ explain :this 
mysterious behaviour. I could not trust myself te answer her ; 
to look at her; but grasping her arm, I drew her after me,’ She 
hesitated, rather through confusion of mind than from -wiwil- 
~—_— to accompany me. This confusion gradually’ abated, 
und she moved forward, but with irresolute footsteps, antl con- 
tinual exclamations of wonder and terror. Her interrogations 
of “‘what was the matter?” and “ whither was I. going?” 
‘were ceaseless and vehement. 1 Theo 

* It was the scope of my efforts not to think; to kecp.up 
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4 Conffict aid uptoar in my mind, in which all order. amdcaisd 
tinetness shout@ be fost; to’ éscape from ‘the sénsations :pros 
duced by her voice; ' E “was -therefore ‘silent. 1: strove tg 
abridge this iriterval by ny Haste, and-to_ waste all ary, 4 wens 
jn furious gestieulations. ' 4 

‘ In this state of mind we reached. my sisters dani She 
looked at the windows, and saw that all was desolate.—‘ Why 
come we here? ‘ There is nobody here. . I wilh abtigo in.” . .. 5 
- # Still E-was duimb; -but,: opening..the door, Edrew ‘her inte 
the entry. This was the allotted scene: here she was to: falls 
f let go her-hand, ‘and pressing: my palms agairist my forchead, 
made one mighty’ effort to work up nh rl tothe deed... 

‘ In vain;-it would not be; my courage was a pulled ; my 
arms nerveless: I nvattéred prayerg that”. my strength might - be 
aided from above. They availed a. 

- * Horror diffused’ itself ‘over ‘me his conviction of my 
cowardice, my rebellion fastened upon me,:.and I stood. rigid 

d cold as marble, From this state I was somewhat relieved 

y my wife’s voice, who renewed her sapplications | ov 
why we came hither, and. what was the fate pf my:sistet.»:9:\.. 

* What could 1 answer?) My words were bret and inant 

enlate.. Her fears natarally ac vuired force from the. rhe only 
of these symptoms; but these fears were-thisplaced, 
inference che deduced: ‘from’ my conduct was, that. some iderible 
mishap had béfallen Clara. « :: 
. * She wrung her hands, and exclaimed j in’ ‘am agony Ys. 7 oO tell 
me, where ig she? What has become of ber?! Is she sick? 
Dead ? Is she in her chamber ? — — thither and kpow 
the worst !” - 

* This propesal'set my thoughts once more. in: motion. Per 
haps what my rebellious heart refused to perform here, i — 
obtain strength enough to execute elsewhere. 

** Come then,” said I, “ let us 

“'T wih, but not in the dark, “We must first ‘procare | a 
light.” 
 & Fly then -and procure: it; but I charge. you, ihager not. | 
will await for your return.” 

‘ While she was gone, I strode along the entry. The. fellness 
ofa gloomy harricane but faintly pone the discord that 

in my'mind, To omit this sacrifice must not be; yet 
my sinews had refysed:to ‘perform it. Ne alternative was of 
fered. To rebel against the mandate was impossible; bunt 
obedience would readér me:the executioner of my wife.: My 
will was strong, but my: limbs xefused their office, 

‘ She returned with a light; I led the way to the chambers 
she tooked round her; she difted the curtain of the bed ; she 
saw nothing ! 

‘At length she fixed her inquiring eyes apan me The light 
now enabled her to discover in: my: visage sshat darkness had 
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catenind: Her cares were now tranaferaed pmlc 

i iayself, enc she said in 3 tremylogs. voice, “f Wieland} 
you ave not well: What ails you } Cag I do nething for you?” 
: * That accents and leaks. sp winning should disarm me of 
was to h expected. My thoughts were thrown 

rg I spread my before my eyes that I 

ir os anewered enly by groans, She took ~d 

| between her's, and pressing it to her heart, spok i 

. vidick whibh, ‘bad. ever, swayed my: will, and wafte 

Gineaines::- 


“ My friend! my soul's Coa tell me.thy cause of gieh 
aa mmevammnrinney ia thy canes? Am J not 

‘ This was teo much. I broke from ber embrace, and rer 
tired to a corner of the rotm. In this. pause, courage was once 
moré infused imta me.’ I resalved.to execute my duty. She fol- 
lowed me, and renewed her passionate, ventrcatios to know the 
cause of my distress... | 

'« Evaised my hedd:.and: regarded, her with, stedfast kopks. | 
muttered ninatier about death,. and. the, injunctiess of my 
duty, At these words she shrunk bark, ead jopked at me with 
a new: pew of anguish, After a. pouaes: she clasped, hes 
_ bands, and exclaimed— 

** © Wieland! Wieland! Ged grant that Kam mistaken; butsuraly 
something is wrong. I see it: it is too plain: thon art undone—~ 
lost to me and te thyself.” ‘At the same time she gazed on my 
features with intensest ansiety, in bope, that different symptoms 
would take place: uJ replied.to ber. with vehemange-—, 

“‘ Undone! No; my duty is known; and I thank my God 
that my cowardice is now vanquished. and I have. power to 
fulfill #. Catharine! b pity the weakness of thy nature: I pity 
thee, but must not spare. . Thy life is elaimed from my hands ; ; 
thou must die!” 

‘ Fear was now added ta her aiiek: *« What mean you? 
Why talk you of death? Bethink yourself, Wieland, bethink 
yourself, and this fit will pass. O why came 1 hither ! Why 
did you drag me hither ?” 

“ I brought thee hither to fulfill a divine command, Lem 

appointed thy destreyer, and destroy thee | must.” 

‘ Saying this I seized heriserists., She shriaked algud, and 
endeavoured to free herstlfiésom : my: grep ‘byt: hey efforta 
were vain. i «ht Puing 

“ Surely, surely, Winland, thiou-dost' not iiean. it. ene | 
pot thy wife?. And iwouldst ‘thon! kill: me? Thon: wilt nets 
and yet--I see—thou art WigJand ao longer! A fury regiatless 
and horrible possesses the me-—spare+-help, help-—.” 

‘ Till her breath was stopped she shrieked for helpe—fox 
ag When she could speak tio: loriger,: ber gestures, her 

looks appealed:‘to » sy compassion. - My accussed baud 
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was ~ irvesolute and , wi. - meant, thy death-to be 
sudden, thy-struggies to: be brief, Ales! -my heart wes infirm, 
my resolves mutable, Thrice: 1 slackemed my grasp, apd life 
kept its hold, though inthe guidst af pangs: -Her eyeballs 
started from their sockets. Grimness and distortion took’ place 
of all tiat used to-bewiteh me juito transport, and. subdue me 
on fyk was issioned, fo bill thee, but; not: to torment’ thee 
with.a fovesight:of thy death; not to multiply thy-fears, aud 
prolong thy agonies. Haggard, and pale, and-lifeless, at tengtle 
Mau mh to conteutl with thy destin! ac we. 

- (:Bhis wag 9 moment of triumph. -Thus had 1 success 
subdued the stubbornness of human passions: ‘the victim whi 
bad been demanded was given: the deed was done past recall. 

‘ I lifted the corpse in my arms_and Jaid it on-the' bed. 
gazed upon it with delight. Such was the elation of my 
thoughts; that, | even broke inte laughter. I elepped my bavds 

nd exglaimed, «It is done! -My sacred: duty iq fulfilled t 
T9 that | hays sapsifierd, O my God! thy last and. best gift, 
my wife!” gprtes"h & : 
‘ * For a while I thus soared above frailty. I imagined I had 
set-myself for ever beyond the reach of selfishness; bet my 
imaginations were; false. This rapture quickly subsidéd. } 
pe ye at-my wife, My jeyous-ebullitions vanished, and 

asked myself whe. it was whom I saw, Methought it could 

not be Catharine. It could not be the woman who had ledged 

for years im my heart; who had slept, nightly, in my bosoms; 

who had borne in her womb, who had fostered at her breast, 

the beings who called nre father; whom I had watched with 

delight, -and cherished with a fondness ever new and perpe. 
wing ;- it could not be the same, 

17 was her bloom? These deadly and blood-suffused 
othe. but ill-resemble the azure and eestatic tenderness of her 
eyes, The lucid stream that meandered over that bosom, the 
glow of love that was wont to sit upon that cheek, .are muels 

ike .theat livid. stains and this hideous deformity, Alas! 
were the traces of agony; the gripe of the assassin had, 
been here! - caine . 

* I will not d upon my | into and oufrage- 
ous sorrow. The. breath of hegre that sustained me wae with» 
daawn, ane Leunk into mere man. - | leaped from the fleor: § 
dashpdt'my head againat the wall: I wttered sereams of -horvor: 
L.panted aftes torment: and pain. Eéerval fire, and the bicheni 
ings of hell; compared with what! felt, were niysic and & bed 
of roses. mM ' 
cents Sane aloft. 1 thang ed 

more to > me upon 
b bad doneas 2 sacriftes to duty, and wes calm. My wife 
dead; butI reflected, that though this source of humap cepso. 
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Jation was closéd,’ yet others were still open. If the trike 
ofa husbend were no-more, the feelings ‘of a father 3 
sodpe for exercise. When remembranee of their mother should 
— a peng, T would lyek’ upon ‘them, and be eqn 

rter 

* While I revolved these tdees, new warmth flowed jn upon 
my heart—J was wrong. These feclings were the growth of 
selfishness. Of this I'was not a ‘and to’ ata the mist that 
ebscured my perceptions, a new | effalgence amd dnew mandate 
were necessary. i 

* From these thoughts 1 was recalled’ by a ray that ‘wae moe 
into the room. A voice spuke like that which I had Beftre 
heard—"* Thou hast done weil; but all is: not done—the ‘baz 
erifice is incomplete-—thy children must be nase £ must 
perish with their mother ks" : 


After the verdict of guilty, had been reluctantly pros 
flounced by the jury, the‘prisoner was-asked if he had 
any thing to say why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him? Wieland replied, 


'_ “No, I have nothing to say. My tale has been told : = mo- 
tives have been truly stated. ‘If my judges are unable to oaern 
the purity of my intentions, or to credit the stateménht of them 
which I have just made ; if they see not that my deed was enjoined 
by heaven; that obedience was the test of perfect ‘virtue, and 
the extinction of selfishness and error, they must prenomane tne. 
a murderer. 

«« They refuse to credit my tale; they impute my acts té this 
influegce of demons; they account me an exainple of the highest 
wickedness of which human nature is capable ;: they doom me 
to death.and infamy. Have 1 power to escape this evil'? If I 
have, be sure I will exert it. I will not accept evil at theirhatid, 
when I am entitled to good; 1 will suffer only whut cammige 
elude suffering. i rong 

** You say that I am guilty. Impious and rash! thas to 
the prerogatives of your Maker ! to set up your bounded views 
and haltipg reason, as the measure of truth! 

** Thou, Omnipotent and Holy! thou knowest that my asliden 
were conformable to thy will, I know not what is crime; what 
actions are evil in their ultimate and comprehensive tendency or 
what ere good. Thy knowledge, as thy power, is unlimited, --I 
have taken thee for my guide, and cannot err. To the arms of 
thy protection I entrust my os In the ‘awards of thy jac 
I confide for my recom 

“ Come death when it will, I am safe. Let calumny and ab. 
bortence pursue me among wen, J shall not be defrauded-of my 
dues. The peace of virtue, and the glory of ‘obedience, wil be 
my portion hereafter.” a 
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-- Wieland is not executed but confined. From £his cons 
finement he escapes twice, in order to fulfill the-dread 
command imposed upon him, as he supposes, by the 
Being whom he most adores, to murder his sister and 
brother-in-law. He is brought back to his dungeon, with 
the firm persuasion that it is the will and command of-the 
Almighty that he should be their destroyer. ba : 
- Miss Wieland, after recovering, in some measure, from 
the shé.tk of these dreadful events, is, by the advice of her 
uncle, about to accompany him to France; but, before 
she departs, she. goes to her house in order to select some 
papers, &c. which she wanted, and which were placed iw 
a closet in which she had been accustomed. to sit. . This 
closet she had herself been previously warned by a voice 
not.to enter, and she had heard a dreadful conversation 
carried on in it by two-different veicesp: and yet 
when the closet was examined no vestige of any person 
ér persons was to be discerned, It is ne wonder then, that 
on entering this mysterious room she Jooks around with 
fearfulness and horror. Every thing remained as it had 
heen left. To all appearance it was the same sweet and 
tranquil asylum which she had found it in happier da 
Hier thoughts involuntarily turn on the horrid scenes that 
have plunged her family into death and misery. Suddenly 
she hears a step in the entry! Her bosom is agitated by 
indescribable alarm. She listens with dread, and expects 
some horrid shape to appear and blast her sight. She is 
not long left in suspence. ‘‘ A foot unshapely and huge, 
was thrust forward; a form advanced from its conceal- 
ment, and stalked into the room. It was Carwin!” While 
she had breath, she shrieked, and motioned him to de- 
part; but, at length, overcome by her fears, and her ex. 
ertions, she falls into a fit. On her recovery she repro- 
bates him as the instigator of all the mischief that had 
been perpetrated, and all the wo that had been produced. 
He asserts his innocence; but owns he fears that he has 
done some mischief by exercising a power which he 
possessed, and in which he had frequently indulged. But 
t the same time he disclaims all evil intention towards 
erself or her family. She eagerly asks “‘ what was that 
voice which called upon me to hold, when I attempted to 
epen the closet? What face was that which I saw at the 
bottom of the stairs?” Carwin answers “ it was my voice 
that you heard! It.was my face that you.saw!” .She 
doubts this assertion. How could the voice-be at her 
shoulder when he was shut up in the cleset?- . How 
could he stand near her and be invisible? He stilt persiste. 
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thet be is not a villain; but that he had employed af in- 
strament of wonderful efficacy, without malignant intene 
tions. He says that he possessed the power to mimic 
exactly the voice of another, and to modify the sound so 
that it appeared to come from what quarter, and be 
uttered at what distance he pleased. He then informs 
ber that it was he whe prevented Wieland from entering 
the temple by imitating the voice of his wife, telling him 
that there was “ danger in his path.” He exph-ins and 
accounts for the voices which she as well as her brother 
had heard; but he disclaims having urged him to murder 
bis wife. Whilst this conversation is carried on}, “ steps 
as of one bare foot were heard upon the stairs.” 


*The strenger quickly entered the room. My eyes and the 
é¢yes of Carwin were, at the same moment, darted upon him. 
& secend glance was not needed to inform us who he was. His 
locks were tangled, eal fell confusedly over his forehead and 
eers. His shirt was of coarse stutl, and open at the neck and 
breast. . His coat was once of bright and fine texture, but now 
torn and tarnished with dust. His feet, his legs, and his arms were 
bare. His features were. the seat of a wild and tranquil solem» 
nity, but his eyes bespoke inquietyde and curiosity. - 

* He advanced with firm step, and looking as in search of some 
one. He saw me and Gagged. He bent his sight on the floor, 
and clenching his hands, appeared suddenly absorbed in medita- 
tion. Such were the figure and deportment of Wieland! Such, 
in his fallen state, were the aspect and guise of my brother. 

* Carwin did not fail to recognize the visitant, Care for his 
own safety was apparently swatlowed up in the amazement which 
this spectaele preduced. His station was conspicuous, and he 
eould not have escaped the roving glances of Wieland; yet the 
Jatter seemed totally unconscious of his presence. ' 

* Grief at this scene of ruin and blast was at first the oply sen 
fiment of which 1 was conscious. A fearful stillness ensued, 
At length Wieland, lifting his hands, which were locked in each 
eter! 3 thank thee. This is my guidance. Hither thou hast 
led me, that I might perform thy will; yet let me not err: let me 
beer again thy messenger !” 

* He stood for a minute as if listening; but recovering from 
bis attitude, he ¢ontinued—“ It is not needed. Dastardly 
wretch! thys eternally questioning the behests of thy Maker! 
weak in resolution! wayward in faith !” ' 

"* He advanced to me, and, after another pause, resumed : 
* Poor girt! a dismal fate has set its mark upon thee. Thy life 
is demanded as a sacrifice. Prepare thee to die. Make not my 
office difficult by fruitless opposition. Thy rs might sub. 
on but note ‘but he who enjoined my purpose cam 

it,” Se. od 
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* These words were x sufheient explivation o6thescene. The 
hatare of:his phreaay; as desevibed by ury tnele} was Tremere 
bered. I who had sought death was now theilled with: Korver 
because it was near. Death in this form, death from the hand 
ef a brother, was thought upor with ‘indeseritvabte repup 
mance, « 

« Ina state thus verging upon madness, my eyt ghumeed epan 
Carwin. His astonishment appeared te pre ory hiss ws. 
tiontesd amid dumb. . My life was in damper, ated wm daetinn’s 
brand was about to be imbraed m my blosd. 71 fale betidved 
that Carwin was the instigation. I could sesgueme frame this 
abhorred fate; I could dissipate this toemencteus ittusion: I 
eould save my brother from the perpetration of aew'horeows,: By 
puinting out the devil who seceeed him; t hesitate @ medment 
was to perish. ‘These thoughts grve stet ® my — and 
energy to my accents; I started om my fe 

“ © brother! — me, sparé thyself? Ther thy batrever 
He counterfeited the voice und face of an-ungel, fdr the: purpese 


ef destroying thée and me. Hehas this panos Meer Are 4-2 
is Uble to speak where he is not. He is leagued with hell, bar 
will got avow it; yet he confesses that the agency was his.” -< 

‘ My brother turned slowly his eyes, znd fixed them u 
Carwin. Every joint in the Lanre 


the latter trembted. 
complexion was paler than a ghosts. His eye dared net aneet 
that of Wieland, but wandered with an air of distraction from 
ene space to another. 

“« Man,” said my brother, in a voice totally unlike that whith 
he hail used to. me, ‘ what art thou? The ehasge basi been 
made. Answer it. The visage--the veice—at the bottom &f 
= stairs—at the hour of eleven—To whom - shay belong? 

‘o thee ?” 

* Twice did Carwm attempt, to speak, bat die words died 
away upon his lips. My brother resumed m a tene of greater. 

“‘ Thou falterest; faltering is ominous; say' yeoor mo: one 
sword will suffice; but beware of- falsehood. . Was it.a stratagem 
of hell to overthrow my famiiy? Wast thea the agent?” 

‘I now saw that the wrath which had begm prepased for me 
was tobe heaped wpon another. The tal¢ that I heard from 
him, and his present trepidations, were abundant testimonies of- 
hod. ilt. But Abies if poadenee a Seah anaes ‘Whatit 

Hi find ‘his acts to have: ‘not ay 
promptot, but from hunren'‘trechery! Wil not his ‘tage 2 ep 
into whirkwitd ? Will not he veer timb ace Gee 
wretch? ‘ 

4 Instinctively 1 reveiled fram ‘this i imnge, coninaetiialient 
another. Carvin. may beipscemnt, but the sopeteesity af’ his 
ee coninssion of guile. 

and knows not that mysterious voices andappeatsnces were 
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likewise ‘witnessed by me. Carwin may be ignorant. of| tlos¢ 
which misled: my brother, ‘Thus may his answers area be- 
tray hiniself bo rai : wag it sk 
. “Such might be the corisequences of my frantic seetiipitation, 
and these, it'was necessary, if possible; to prevent: I attempted 
te speak, but Wieland, turning suddenly upon me, commanded 
ailence, in a tone furious ahd terrible. -My lips closed, _ my 
tongue tefused its office: 

-£* What art thou?” he resumed; addressing himself to Carwiik 
“.Alswer mej; whose form—whose toice-—was it thy -contri- 
‘ance? Answer.me.” . 

i * The amswer was now given; but confusedly and scarcely exti- 

~ **I-meant nothing intended no ill—If I understand— 
it F-do-not mistake. you--it is too true—I did appear in the entry 
s~did speak. ‘Phe contrivance was mine, but— 

* These words wert no.sooner uttered, than my brother teased 
to wear the saime aspect. His eyes were downcast: he was ‘mo- 
fionless: his respiration became hoarse, like that of a man in the 
egonies of death. Carwin seemeed unable to say'more, He 
might’ have easily escaped, but the thought which occupied him 
related to what was horrid and unintelligible in this scene, and 
mot to his own danger. 

* Preseutly the faculties of Wieland; which, for a time, were 
chained up, were seized with restlessness and trembling. He 
broke silence. The stoutest heart would have been appalled 
by the tone in which he spoke. He addressed himself te 
Carwin.: - 

. * Why art theu here? Who detains thee? Go and learn 
Better. 1 will meet thee, but it must be at the bar of thy Maker: 
There shall I bear witness against thee.” _. 

« Perceiving that Carwin did not obey, he on « Dost 

thou wish me to complete the catalogue by thy death? Thy fife 

is a worthless thing. Tempt me no more. I am but a man, 
and thy ce may awaken a fury which may spurn my con- 
froul. .~ i 

* Carwin,’ irresolute, striving in vain for utterance, his cone 
plexion became pallid-as death, his knees beating one against‘an- 
ether, slowly obeyed the mandate and withdrew.’ 


The scene which follows between the brother and sister 
4s managed with wonderful skill; the descriptive powets of 
the writer have indeed seldom been exceeded., Tlie words 
of Carwin had shaken Wieland’s belief; he walks to the 
bed and gazes with eagerness at the pillow which had sus- 
tained the head of his murdered wife. The lofty and en< 
thusiastic spirit which bad so lately chatacterized his 
features was flown; his eyes were dimmed by unbidden 
tears; and his aspect bore a roctulnees: mere ng words 
can paint. At length, 
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* Sister,” -said he, in amaccent mournful, aud mild, “ I have 
acted poorly my part in this world, What thinkest thou? Shall 
I not do better m the next?”;,.. eh spbaseree, 6 ai, 

* } could make no-answer. The mildaess « f this tone asto- 
nished and enc me... I continued to, regard him with — 
wistfyl'and anxious looks. : sl 

I think,” resumed he, “I will try. My wife and, my. babes 
have gone before. Happy wretches! I have,sent you to repese, 
‘and.@ught ‘not to linger behind.” — . aselek -u6 
» *J0hese-words had a meaning sufficiently intelligible. 1 looked 
-at the open knife in his hand,and shuddered. _ But. knew not how 
to prevent the deed which I dreaded. He quickly noticed my 
fears, und comprehended them,., S ing tewards me his 
hand, .with an air of inereasing mildness :: ‘f e:it,” said ‘hes 
.“ fear not for thy own sake, nor for mine. ‘The cup is gone by, 
ang transient inebriation is succeeded by the. soberness of 
truth, pay: ‘ 
+ Thou angelrwhem, I;was wont.to worship! fearest theu, my 
ysister, for thy life?..Once.it was the scope of my ;laboury to de 
istroy thee, but-Lwas prompted to the deed. by heaven; such, at 
east, was mpc’ |  Thinkest thou that, thy death was 
to gratify malevolence? No. , I am. pure: from all stain. I 
lieve that my God was my mover! : 


. “ Neither thee nor myself have I cause.to injure. I have doap 
imy duty, and surely there is merit in having sacrificed to that 
‘that is dear to the heart.of;mam If,a devil has deceived 
‘he came in the habit of. apiangel. If I erred, that it was not 
= judgment that deceived me, but my semses. In thy sight, being 


os beings ! z. am sti puze.. Still will I look for my reward ip 
y justice !” pal 
- * Did my ears truly report these sounds? If I did not err, my 
brother was man | to just perceptions. He knew himself te 
have been betrayed to the murder of his wife and children, te 
-have been the victim of infernal artifice; yet he found consola- 
tion in the rectitade of his motives. He was not devoid of 
sorrow, for this.was written on his countenance; but his. soul 
-was tranquil and sublime. : | 

- * Perhaps this wes merely 4 transition of his former madyess 
into a-mew shape. Perhaps he had not yet. awakened to the 
memory of the horrors which he had perpetrated. Infatuated 
wretch that Iwas! To set om up as a model by which to 
judge of my.herojc brother! My reason taught me that his con- 
clusions were right; but. conscious of the impotence of reason 


over my own conduct; i f my cowardly rashness and 
my crizainal despair, + Poabted wheter any oe could be 
stedfast and wise. ye ; 

- Such was my ‘weakness, that even im the midst 

Shoughts my mind glided into abhorrence of Carwin, an 
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aittered in-a tow hice, O, Carwin! Carwin! What last thoi: fo 
answer for? eee Shad sth i e 
« My brother immediately i a thé involtinta leinatien: 


“ Clata,” said he,’** be thyself. wed 6 bed & theme fot 
thy eloquence. | Reduce its tessons'te , and be Deva 
that unfortunate man. The instrumerft tes Gone ite work; kad 1 
am safisied. ‘ ' 
_ © Think thee; ny God, for this last Hlaininetion! My enemy 
is thine also, I deemed him to be mah, the man with whom 1 
Reve ofteh: comiiitied ; but now thy goodness hus unvdiled to 
te his tree ‘ttattite, - AX the performer By thy bebest#, fred: ney 
Gender t's oF af + tee une 
- «My heart beget ndtv to misgive av. His monrnfidl aspect 
telt ereivally Peded lace te a serétie Brow. A néW soul ap- 
Peared to achrate his dente; and his eyes to beam with preter. 
wateral tastré. These -symptoms did ‘not abate, and he von- 
tinued : ae: "i. 
* Cara! I thust not leave theé in déute.' “T knuw not what 
brought about thy interview With the bélic'whom thou catlest 
Catwiit. ‘For etittc, P'was ynilty of thy ettdr; ‘and deduced 
from his incohendatt cdlifesstons ‘Yat T rad been mete the victim 
ef human ihalice.- He deft’ tis -at try biting,’ and I pat up a 
prayer that my doubts should be rémoved. Thy évés were 
gmt, and thy eats sexed to the visio that answered ‘my 


 T was indeed deveived.. The form’ fiidu: hast seen was ‘the 
tmearnation of a demon. Tha ‘Visage nd voice which ‘urged 
ame to the sacrifiee of ty family were his. >’ Now he personates 
#@ heman form: then He ‘waé -envirened with the lustré of 
heaven.— ; 

“«<Clara,” he continued, advancing closet to me, * thy death 
ust come, This minister is evil, but he from whont Ins com- 
mission was received i God.° Submit then with all thy wonted 
Pesignation to # decree that cannot be reversed: pr resisted. 
Mark the dlock. ‘Three minufes are allowed fo thee, in which 
to eatl up thy fortitude; and preparé thee for thy doom.” 


42 ‘ ‘ i? 
Carwin again entersthe room just as Wieland is.about to 
destroy his’sister. She calls on him to avert the rain that 
awaits herself and her brother. Carwin listens unmoved 
mnd tums away., “The‘time expires, that Wieland gave his 
sister to prepare for her death. ‘He grasps tier atm; fury 
Rindtes in every feature; and. all that was ‘human’ m tis 
face, gave way to.A supernatural and treiendpiis ex prés- 
sioi. Whensuddenly, “°° ~ * * ” | 
* Wieland shrunk Back : ‘his hand was witlidrawn. Breathless 
with-afiright and desperation, I stood freed from his grasp, um 
assailed, untouched, ; 
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* Thus long had the power which controled thé scene forborne 
to interfere; but now his might was irresistible, and Wieland in 
a moment was disarmed of all his parposes. A voice, louder 
than liuman organs could produce, shriller that language can de- 
pict, burst from the ceiling, and commanded him—4o hold / 

‘ Trouble and dismay succeeded to the stedfastness that had 
lately been displayed in the looks of Wieland. His eyes roved 
from one quarter to another, with an expression of doubt. He 
seemed to wait for a further iritimation. 

‘ Carwin’s agency was hete easily recognized. I had besought 
him to interpose in my defence: He had flown. I had imagined 
him deaf to my prayer, and resolute to see me perish: yet he 
disappeared merely to devise and execute the means of my 
relief. 

‘ Why did he not forbear when this end was accomplished ? 
Why did his misjudging zeal and accursed precipitation over- 
pass that limit?) Or meant he thus to crown the scene, and 
conduct his inscrutable plots to this consummation ? 

‘ Such, ideas were the fruit of subsequent contemplation, 
This moment was pregnant with fate. I had no powef te 
reason. In the career of my tempestuous thoughts, rent into 
pieces as my mind was by accumulating horrors, Carwin Was 
unseen and unsuspected. ‘I partook of Wieland’s credulity, 
shook with his amazement, and panted with his awe. 

‘ Silence took place for a moment, so much as allowed the at 
tention to recover its post. Then new sounds Were uttered from 
above. 

** Man of errors! cease to cherish thy delusion: not heaven 
or hell, but thy senses have misled thee to commit these acts, © 
Shake off thy phrenzy, and ascend into rational and human, 
Be lunatic no longer.” 

* My brother opened his lips to speak. His tone was terrifie 
aml faint. He muttered an appeal to heaven: It was difficult 
“to comprehend the theme of his enquiries, They implied doubt 

as to the nature of the impulse that bitherto had guided him, and 
questioned whether he had acted in consequence of insane per 
ceptions. 

‘To these interrogatories the voice, which now seemed to 
hover at his shoulder, loudly answered in the affirmative. Thea 
uninterrupted silence ensued. 

‘ Fallen from his lofty and beroie station; now fiaally restoted 
to the perception of truth; weighed to earth by the recollection 
of bis own deeds; consoled no longer by a consciousness of ree- 
titude, for the loss of offspring and wife—a less for which he 
was indebted to his own misguided hand—Wieland was trans- 
formed at once into the man of sorrows / 

‘ He reflected not'that credit should be as reasorrably denied to 
the last as to any former intimation; that one might as justly be 
ascribed to erring or diseased senses as the other. He saw net 
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that this discovery in no degree affected the integrity of his con- 
duct; that his motives had lost nove of their claims to the 
homage of mankind; that the preference of supreme good, and 
the boundless energy of duty, were undiminished in his bosom. 

‘ It is not fer me to pursue him through the ghastly changes of 
his countenance. Words he had none. Now he sat upon the 
floor, motionless in all his limbs, with his eyes glazed and fixed— 
a mormement of woe. 

* Anon a spirit of tempestuous but undesigning activity seized 
him. He rose from his place and strode across the floor, totter- 
ing and at random. His eyes were without moisture, and gleamed 
with the fire that consumed his vitals. The muscles of his face 
were agitated by convulsion. His lips moved, but no sound es- 
caped him. 

* That nature should lorig sustain this conflict was not to be 
believed. My state was little different from that of my brother. 
I entered, as it were, into his thoughts. My heart was visited 
and rent by his pangs—Oh that thy phrenzy had never been 
cured! that thy madness, with its blissful visions, would return! 
or, if that must not be, that thy scene would hasten to a close! 
that death would cover thee with his oblivion ! 

‘What can I wish for thee! ‘Thou who hast vied with the 
great preacher of thy faith in sanctity of motives; and in eleva- 
tion above sensual and selfish! Theu whom thy fate has changed 
into parricide and savage! Can I wish for the continuance of 
thy being? Ne. 

‘For a time his movements seemed destitute of purpose. If he 
walked; if he turned; if his fingers were entwined with each 
other; if his hands were pressed against opposite sides of his 
bead with a force sufficient to crush it into pieces; it was to tear. 
his mind from self-contemplation ; to waste his thoughts on ex- 
ternal objects. 

‘ Speedily this train was broken, A beam appeared to be darted 
into his mind, which gave a purpose to his efforts. An avenue 
to escape presented itself; and now he eagerly gazed about him: 
when my thoughts became engaged by his demeanor, my fingers 
were stretched as by a mechanical force, and the knife, no longer 
heeded or of use, escaped from my grasp, and fell unperceived 
on the floor. His eve now lighted upon it; he seized it with the 
quickness of thougl|it. 

‘1 shrieked aloud, but it was too late. He plunged it to the 
hilt in his neck; and his life instantly escaped with the stream 
that gushed from the wound. He was stretched at my feet; aud 
my hands were sprinkled with his blood as he fell.’ 


The leading aim of the writer of this extraordinary per- 
formance seems to be to manifest the dreadful consequences 
which may result from not entirely subjecting the mind to 
ttie controul of moral feeling, and to the dictates of moral 
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duty. To obey any supposed supernatural impulses, which 
are hostile to these; or even to pause for a moment on the 
possibility that such an impulse may be a communication 
trom on high, is to enter on a career of crime, the end of 
which mocks all ordinary foresight ot calculation. When 
the horridly operative principles of fanaticism are once 
set at work, religion, which should disarm their rage,- 
serves only to redouble their force. The deluded wretch, 
while he is in the very act of opposing the moral com- 
mands of the Deity, fancies himself the secret instrument 
of performing his will; the chosen agent through whom 
his decrees are to be consummated. The characteristic 
lineaments of Wieland are prominent and striking; but 
they are not without their counterpart in human nature. 
History furnishes but too many examples, from which the 
might be copied. Upon the whole we have perused this 
novel with great interest, and recommend it very strongly 
to those who ‘are in the habit of reading works of this de« 
scription, or who love to/have'their nerves: agitated by 
the terrors of romance: D0 





Art. V.—The Outlines of a new System of the Practice of 
Physic, and Medical Surgery. By Richard Reece, M. D: 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. London, 
Highley, 1810. 8vo. 


THE propounders of new theories, however much they 
may be marked by eccentricity and paradox, have always 
some claim to the consideration and gratitude of the pubs 
lic. By promoting discussion, and exciting controversy, 
they serve to energize the intellectual faculties of men, 
and to prevent the mind from becoming 2 sort of Lethean 
pool of indifference and apathy. New and important dis- 
coveries have often been the fruit of attempts to subverta 
fanciful or an absurd hypothesis. The promulgation of 
error thus becomes the precursor of truth. 

We shall not hazard an assertion or even a conjecture 
respecting the truth 6r the falsehool of the present medical 
theory of Dr. Reece; but we shall not hesitate to say that 
it is highly ingenious, and that the publication has given 
us pleasure from the controversy which it will probably ex« 
cite, and from the: light which in the course of the intel- 
lectual conflict, may be thrown on the animal functions, 
particularly the physiology of the brain, and the origin 
and cure of several species i disease. Medical science is. 
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still in.its infancy, and, like other sciences, before it ac- 
a a vigorous. and robust growth, it.must be well and 
thoroughly. agitated. in the cradle of discussion, and ex- 
periment. 

A great, but rather. fanciful, son. of A.sculapius onte 
suggested, that, during any intense.activity of the mind,,; 
as in the astrum of poetical composition, a fluid, 
similar. to that of the electric aura, was, secreted’ in the 
brain-and permeated the body through the medium of the, 
nerves. ‘The present author imagines that the body pos-. 
sesses a perfect electrical apparatus in the organs. of the 
brain. Apeculiarelectric matter is formed by means of this 
cerebro electrical machine, which the nerves serve to dis- 
perse over the frame. Dr. Reece thinks that this animal, 
electric matter enters into combination with the oxygene. 
of the blood, and causes a constant disengagement of. 
caleric. As the electric matter is either more-or less than, 
the body naturally requires, in.a healthy state, or as it is: 
in excess or in. defect, different. diseases are occasioned ; 
and it is only by restoring the electrical powers.of. the brain 
to their proper degree of activity that disease is to be 
cured or health established. The union of the electric 
matter secreted in the brain with the oxygene of the blood, 
produces a species of ignition.. This “ ignition” consti- 
tutes the favourite term of our author in his new system 
of physic. 

Thus in the classification of fevers, intermittents come 
under the head of * Recurrent general increased ignition.’ 
In the order of * Plegmasic,’ erythema is defined ‘ cuti-+ 
cular increased ignition ;> Optha/mia is termed ‘ increased: 
ignition of the tunics of the eye;’ ‘ Phrenitis,’ increased 
ignition of the brain; ‘ cynanche,’ of the throat. * Pe-« 
ripneumonia,’ is increased ignition of the lungs, &c: &e¢., 


‘If the excitability of the brain is increased,’ says the inge-~ 
nious author, * the body will be surcharged with electric matter, 
and the ignition of the body will consequently be augmented 
in proportion to the quantity of oxygene in the blood. The 
nerves of the heart und arteries being rendered. more irritable, 
the circulation of course will be accelerated. The bleed passing 
with more rapidity through the brain, tends to keep up the 
morbid state. of excitability.’ . . 


This work is composed in the form of heads of lectures. 
As a specimen, we shall extract what is said under the 
head ‘ OF THE TREATMENT OF INCREASED IGNITION. 
OF THE LUNGS. 
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¢ The structure of the dungs, and their importance in the ant- 
mal economy, render agtjve remedies necessary.) 

‘Unload the sanguifergus system by venesection: twelve or 
twenty ounces of blood extracted at once more efficacious than 
double the quantity at three or four times; taken from a large 
orifice more beneficial than a small one. 

‘ To produce counter-itritation proportioned to the internal 
mischief.—If one lung be only affected, apply a blister on that 
side; if both lungs be equally attacked, apply a large blister te 
each side, and keep up the discharge by 

‘ Ung. Antim. Tart, ten. 

* To empty the intestinal canal,. 

R ‘ Mist. Aperient. page 117. , 

‘If the aperient mixture should not operate in four hours, 
hasten it by ’ 
R ‘ Magnesie Vitriol. Zi ss. 

Decoct. Avene, $xij.—Misce. 
ut f. Enema. | 

(E) « After the operation of the aperient mixture, to produce 
copious conducting surface 

* Sulp. Antim. prec. gr. ij. 
Cons. Cynost. q. f. Pilul. 
Oxni quarta hora sumend, cum cochl, iij. larg. 
_ + Mist. sequent. , 
(F) R_ Lact. Amygd. %v. 
Agae Ammon. Acetat. Zij.—Misce. 
(G) * If the cough be troublesome, to allay the irritation of the 


lungs, add to the mixture 


‘ Tinct. Opii. gut. xxv. 
Or substitute in Pills (E) v 
Extr. Papav. alb. gr. j. loco Cons. 

* Cautions respecting the exhibition of opium. 

{H) ¢ Tf the pills and mixture fail to excite perspiration sufficiently 
—" produce an artificial conducting sarface by the Warm 
ath, 

(I) * If the excitability of the brain contiaue te be greatly ine 
creased after the extraction ef bloed, and the operation of ape- 
rient and diaphoretic medicines, apply to the nape of the neck, 

‘ Empl. Cantharid. 
Or stimulate the scalp with 
Aqua Ammonie. 

(K) < And if the excitabitity of the cerebral system be much in- 
creased after the due operation of the aperient mixture and the 
pills and their auxiliary, substitute in place of the following 
mixture : 

R ‘ Cerusse Acetate, gr. vj. 
Oxym. simpl. Jj. 

Lact. Amygd. vj. 

Extract, Papav. alb, gr, viij. 
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Vini Ipecac. 3j.—Misce. 
Cap. Cochl. ij. larg. omni quarta hora. 

(L) « Ifthe pulse be not-quick or full, or the brain not much 
disturbed, and respiration still oppressed, from a loaded state of 
the parenchyma of the lungs, an emetic will considerably acce~ 
lerate the recovery of the patient. 

R ‘ Pulv. Ipecac. gr. xx. 
Oxymel. Scille, 3). 
Aque Pure, %}.—Misce. 
f, haust. Emetie: 

(M) ¢ If, after the general increased ignition of the system be 
sufficiently abated, there remains difficulty of breathing, to pro~ 
tote the absorption of interstitial deposit, - 

¢ Calomel Prep, gr. vj. 
Sulph. Ant. prac. gr. vij. 
-Extr. Papav. alb. gr. xij.—Misce, 
~ f, Pilul. vj. Cap. j. omni nocte. 
WN « And at the same time, to improve the general health of the 
patient, si aie eee 
* Acid. Vitri. Dilut. 3). 
Sp. ther. Nitr. 3jss.—Misce. 
Cap. gut. xxv. ter die ex Cyath Decoct. Lichen Island, 
(O) ‘ If the expectoration be difficult, add to the recipe N 
- € Vini Ipecac. 3ij. 
vel, 
Tinct: Scille, Zs: 
Cap. gut.)xxxx. add Ls - 

P < Or, if the cough be very troublesome, ahd ‘expectoration 

difficult, instead of (N) and (QO) 
R ‘ Oxymel Scillz. 
Syrup. Papav. alb. aa Zij. 
Acid, Vitriol. Dilut. 3ij.—Misce. 
Cap. Cochl. ij. parv vel Cochl. medioc. ex Cyathe 
“2 Peéeoct. Lichen Island. ter die.’ 


Whatever may be thought of the peculiar theory of 
Dr. Reece, we believe that the formule, which are con- 
tained in this-volume, will be found useful, and the prac 
tical directions in general sensible and judicious. 
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Arr. VI.—Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures received 


from Literary Compositions. London, Johnson, 1809, 
8vo. 


THESE essays are nine in number. The first treats of 
the improvement of the taste. The. circumstances on 
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which this depends, may be comprized in two particulars: 
ist, the forming an intimate acquaintance with produc. 
tions of the highest excellence: and @dly, a great sensi- 
bility in the moral feelings. The latter, it is presumed, 
is considered by this author asa natural gift; and if so, 
is strictly speaking, the only source of taste. The most 
unlettered rustic may have taste, though not finished 
taste. An improved taste may be corrupted by too 
limited an acquaintance with works of merit, or too fre« 
quent an enjoyment of their beauties, or the want of the 
change and contrast of the business of life, to give a relish 
to literary pleasures. That taste is the most natural and 
the best, which there is reason to think all men would 
feel, if their faculties were improved to equal perfection, 
and if they were all placed in situations equally favourable. 
The principles of philosephical criticism are the standard 
of taste; that is, the principles of criticism deduced from 
the study of human nature and corrected by the general 
sentiments of mankind, that is of the cultivated and well- 
informed. But if taste be the gift of nature, the limitation 
of its possession to the cultivated aud well-informed, does 
not hold with this author's theory, and in our judgment, 
is not justified by the fact. The diversities of taste arise 
from the different degrees of improvement. which it has 
undergone. 

The second essay is on the Imagination, and on the As- 
sociation of Ideas. The name of the imagination is given 
to that part of our constitution which produces a state of 
mind similar to the sensations and perceptions that would 
be produced by the presence of any object, whether the 
object be real or not. Butthe mind cannot confive itself. 
to any one object. On the contrary, whatever is pre- 
sented to us, whether by the senses or the imagination, 
instantly suggests some other object to which it is related, 
This last suggests a third; and so on; this faculty isthe 
association of ideas. The emotions raised by the imagina-. 
tion, are frequently more vivid than those of which weare 
conscious in real life: Ist, the imagination presents the- 
object in the most favourable point of view, and 2d, as 
much or as little of it as is conducixe to the effect, and. 
3d, either magnified or diminished to the requisite pro- 
portion, and 4th, at the right time, and when we are ‘in 
the vein.” Hence are drawn the principles of exciting and. 
regulating the influence of the imagination in composition, 
viz. The selection and display, or the concealment of: 
circumstances, the preparation for an impression, by a di-> 
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rection of the thoughts into a suitable train, by hints and 
suggestions rather than by detail, and by avoiding such | 
thoughts as might raise inconsistent emotions, 

Fhe third essay, on the Sublime, states in general, that 
objecis are sublime as they exhibitor suggest extraordinary 
power, and endeavours to establish this principle ina des 
tailed examination of the several points to which it is ap- 
plicable. Afterwards, it considers the principles which an 
author ought to remember who turns our attention to sub- 

lime objects. In general, the objects should be drawn in 
~ such a manner as may give the liveliest idea of extraor- 
, inary power. In the operations of living agents or ex- 
ternal objects, the operation for effect should be wrapped 
in obscurity and mystery. In the description of external 
objects produced or acted upon by extraordinary power, 
obscurity and mystery will heighten the effect. In 
the case of external objects, acting with irresistible 
violence, those metaphors which ascribe to them life and 
even sentiment, will have a natural place. In the moral 
sublime, op the one hand difficulties must be represeated 
in as striking a view as possible; and on the other, the 
vigour of mind with which they are conquered. The ter. 
-rible or distressful may be more or less incorporated with 
the sublime, and may be employed either to increase the 
idea of the power, or to mi«:ntain a serious frame of mind: 
and in the representation of external objects, both the 
sublime and terrible may be heightened, ard also the dis- 
tressful brought forwara by the introduction of livi 
creatures, particularly human beings. Terror isa g 
preparation to render us more sensible of the natural and 
moral sublime, Pity and the tender affections will intro- 
duce the mora! sublime with great effect. When the sub 
lime is not intimately united with the terrible or distresse 
ful, as in the contemplation of acts of protection, bounty, 
and whatever bas an influence to inspire the mind with con. 
fidence and courage, the power ought not to be described 
with that awful mysteriousness which has so great an 
effect on other occasions, and the terrible or distressful, if 
they are brought forward at all, should be touched with a 
gentler hand, and employed only by way of introduction 
or contrast. Useful and delightful as the sublime may be 
rendered, the author should not endeavour to keep our 
imagination too long onthe stretch. Etsay the fourth on 
Terror, The pleasure from objects of terror is in a con- 
siderable degrée derived from a comparison of the 
danger of others with our own security, The agitation of 
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terror itself is delightful, when it does not bear too great 
a proportion to our strength of mind. Characters in an 
unusual and alarming situation, awaken our curiosity, 
both with regard to their fate, and with regard to their 
conduct and appearance in trying circumstances. In cases 
of this nature, the imagination may be elevated to the sub. 
limest conceptions, and the emotionsof pity, with a) the 
charms of composition, may be blended to soften the dread- 
ful. As to the principles which an author ought to ob- 
serve in those passages where terror is to be the chief 
source of pleasure: in the first place, the effect of terribl 
objects is greatly heightened by obscurity. ‘That scenes o 
terror may have their full effect, we should pny 
be brought to a serious and even a melancholy frame, and 
be startled by sudden and obscure alarms. Terror may 
be introduced with a very striking effect when it rises im- 
perfectly in the midst of a state of security, hope, or joy; 
but although the contrast will heighten the horrors, yet 
the preparatory scenes ought to be somewhat solemn and 
pathetic, otherwise the transition might be ludicrously 
abrupt. By this preparation of the mind is not to be un- 
derstood the gradual approach or announcing of the parti- 
cular object which is to raise the terror. A state of sus- 
pense should be created, such as when we know that 
some dreadful evil isevery moment ready to fall on us, but 
at the same time have no distinct knowledge of its nature 
or degree. For rendering works of this kind more pleas- 
ing and more instructive also, it is the guilty only who 
should be the victims of horrors, more especially if the 
horrors be inflicted by supernatural means. Too great 
minutenéss in the description of disgusting objects sheuld 
be avoided. The most natural, as well as the finest union 
of the terrible, is with the sublime. The violence of this 
emotion should be relieved seasonably by directing our 
attention to soothing objects, 

Essay the fifth on Pity. In this case also, we have the 
secret comparison of our own ease and safety with the 
sufferings of others; we are agitated with the gentler 
movements of sorcow not our Own: our curiosity is inte- 
rested, while the charms of composition and a variety 
of more agreeable thoughts and images are mingled to 
soften the severer feelings, Moreover pity raise’ the tender 
affections to an. extraordinary height, and the agreeable 
feeling of self- approbation is added, when we find oufe 
selves moved by a virtuous pity, and impressed with the 
belief, that if we had it in our power to relieve the sufferer, 
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our exertions would be equal to the warmth of our emo- 
tion. It may safely beconsidered asa principle in pathetic 
compositions, that the extraordinary height to which the 
tender affections are raised, forms the great charm of pity. 
It is evident, therefore, that the character of the sufferer 
is of great importance. An amiable character in the suf- 
ferer has the greatest effect. The exhibition of heroic 
fortitude in the midst of distress, is instructive, sublime, 
and interesting ; yet the interest will be incomparably 
greater, if, while the heroic virtue of the sufferer commands 
our admiration, he appears under the influence of the 
kind affections. As the sufferings of hardened guilt can- 
not produce the affectionate interest which .is the great 
charm of pathetic composition, they ought to be held up 
as objects of terror rather than sympathy. But when 
we see a guilty person subdued to penitence, broken down 
by misery, yet displaying in his last extremity uncommon 
elevation of mind or tenderness of affection, it is not easy 
to withhold either our pity or attachment. 

Among the distressful situations most proper for com. 
positions, the object of which is to please, the first place 
will be given to those which arise from the tender affec- 
tions. The suffering which arises from the struggle of the 
tender affections with duty and honour, is peculiarly inte~ 
resting. No view of human life can be more engaging 
than the exhibition of an attachment, which, instead of 
being shaken, is strengthened by calamity. In general, 
the calamity will be most engagingly pathetic, when it is 
occasioned by what is amiable in the sufferer. Pathetic 
compositions should not, however, be confined to those 
sufferiugs which proceed from the tender affections: our 
sympathy cannot fail to be engaged, when any other vir- 
tuous or honourable principle requires a painful sacrifice, 
ormvolves the mind in calamity or distress, but represen- 
tations of this nature are better adapted for epic poetry or 
those compositions in which the sublime prevails, than 
where the author would subdue us to the tenderness of pity. 

The most interesting cases of the guilty, are those in 
which a person of real goodness has unhappily been en 
snared in error, imprudence, or even real guilt. ‘The essen- 
tially depraved are only objects of pity when subdued to 

nitence. 

In order to be prepared for pathetic impressions, we 
should not only be brought into a serious and even melan- 
choly frame, but also interested for the person who is to 
be the object of our pity, that is, our affection and attachs 
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ment, and likewise curiosity, should be engaged. ° The 
effect of contrast is in no case more remarkable than in 
subjects of pity. In general, a struggle of passions is re- 
quired for raising our pity toa high degree. Every thing 
in the behaviour of the sufferer, in his appearance, and in 
his external situation, should contribute to engage our 
attention. When it is necessary to represent the diseases, 
the wounds, or the dying moments of the persons for whom 
we are to be chiefly interested, the attention from what is 
unseemly, should be turned away by beautiful allusions, 
When the distress of the situation cannot be fully repre- 
sented without dwelling on disgusting circumstances, they 
should be contrasted- and counteracted by whatever is 
respectful or amiable in the character or appearance of the 
sufferer. The emotion of pity must not be prolonged ta- 
excess, but shouid be relieved by amiable views of human 
life, and by the display of the tender affections, or perhaps 
by rendering the termination happy for the virtuous. 

Essay the sixth on Melancholy. . It appears difficult to 
account in a satisfactory manner for the pleasure which 
proceeds from or accompanies sorrow for ourselves; that 
for others may arise from pity, but seldom from that emo- 
tion unmixed with a feeling for ourselves. In despon- 
dence, it is no small ‘consolation to find that we are not 
without companions, that all men are born as well as our 
selves to suffer. In the recollection of past joys, which is 
the kind of melancholy that we are the fondest to indulge, 
the conception of these joys renews in some degree the 
sensations of our happier days, and relieves, with its 
brighter colouring, the gloom of sorrow. Our life and 
blessings are greatly endeared to us by the consideration 
of their shortness and uncertainty, and when they are thus 
represented as short and uncertain, they are placed ina 
light which is gloomy indeed, but which renders them 
peculiarly engaging. The pleasure of melancholy may be 
in some degree composed of curiosity, in observing the 
conduct of other men in circumstances of sorrow. The 
charms of composition may heighten its effect. 

An author may either confine himself to remind us of 
the shortness and uncertainty of life and its blessings, or he 
may also represent how much we have to suffer and how 
little to enjoy. He will describe in glowing colours the 
beauties of nature and the other charms of life, at the same 
time that he is to exhibit them more particularly as passing . 
rapidly from us, which is the secret for renewing an. attach- 
gaent to our most ordinary blessings. ~It is more degply 
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interesting when our tender affections are awakened by the 
remembrance of the short period during which we have 
been classed er can hope to be blessed with the society of 
those whom we love most. Authors who dwell on the 
greatness of our sufferings and the smallness of our enjoy- 
ments, are given to exaggeration. ‘I'hough melancholy 
accounts of life are seldom so far exaggerated, that they 
may not at a particular time correspond with our feelings, 
they will be mere generally interesting when they are not 
so remote from our real condition. Ih subjects, which are 
painful and depressing in themselves, it is requisite to 
relieve us by the amusement of the imagination and by 
engaging topics of instruction and comfort. 

Essay the seventh on the Tender Affections. It must 
be naturally agreeable when the author represents the 
amiable qualities which are the objects of .these affections, 
and still more when he represents the affections themselves 
in some interesting situation prompting the conduct and 
possessing the heart. It is in bad taste, as well as improper 
sn othér respects, to allure the readers affections to worth- 
Jess characters, for either the affections will be impertectly 
yaised, or the moral feeling will lose itssensibility. The 
effect is far more delightful when our love is engaged for 
those we esteem and admire, and especially when we sym- 
pathize with affections,.which are not only displayed by 
worthy cbasacters, but also directed to worthy objects. 


* As the tender affections may be exhibited in various forms 
to contribute at once to our improvement and delight, let not 
men of genius degrade them to win our attachment to worthless 
characters, or to allure us to a vicious, indolent, or effeminate 
life. And although it is a meritorious employment to warn the 
inexperienced against the arts of the profligate, aud to represetit 
the errors and crimes iuto which the most amiable dispositions 
may betray the unwary, it is also of the highest importance 
sometimes to exhibit our fellow-creatures in a more favourable 
point of view to rouse our emulation by characters who unite the 
respectable to the amiable qualities, and to shew how the tender 
affections, when properly directed, are productive of the most 
generous and heroic virtues, While pathetic writers exert their 
utmost abilities to harrow up the soul with the representation of 
human nature perishing in despair, under the agonies of its 
tortured passions, why do they not indulge us oftener with those 
more beautiful and not less interesting or less useful forms of 
the pathetic, where the kind emotions are employed to sooth the 
sorrows of life, and to brighten its dreary hours? And surely 
it is @ service worthy of their highest powers, to elevate our 
mugs to these sublimer views, when heaven andearth ure united 
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by the bonds of love; those views, which can support us 
in the worst of miseries, when our lest hope is blasted, when eur. 
last friend, has forsaken us.’ P. 239. ' 


Essay the eighth on Beauty. In objects of sight, the 
qualities to which the term beautiful is peculiarly appro- 
prigted are well known to be the following: a smooth 
and polished surface, together with constant and gentle 
variation, without any sudden breaks or = turns; 
but the parts melting as it were imperceptibly into each 
Other :” the colours clear and bright, but not glaring, with- 
out any distinct boundaries, but losing themselves in-eaeh 
other by inggnsible shades. The cases of motions are 
considered by- Mr. Burke as analagou$ to the impression 
made upon the organ of sight, by the beautiful qualities 
which have been enumerated ; the swift smooth motion 
corresponding to the impressions made by the smooth 
surface, and its clear and gentle colours; and the constant 
and gradual variation of the motion corresponding to the 
constant and gradual variation of the impression upon the 
eye, when the different parts of the surface and its dif 
ferent colours melt imperceptibly into each other. The 
sight. of smooth and gliding motions, which are per- 
formed neither in straight lines, nor by sharp turns, but 
‘in gentle curves, produces very remarkably a reorenes, | 
éffect. This effect indeed will be diminished or destroyed’ 
by a.certain rapidity, as rapidity naturally tends ta rouse 
and alarm. It will be impaired also, when the motion 
becomes so slow as to weary the attention. And the mass 
or bulk of the moving body, when it is such as to suggest 
the idea of power, will impress on the motion a character 
of sublimity essentially different from beauty. We give 
indiscrimivately the name of beautiful'or lovely to the 
expression of those qualities which it is naturally soothing 
tq contemplate, serenity, resignation, gentleness, tender- 
ness, and affection. If we attend to what we feel at the 
sight of a countenance expressive of these dispositions, 
our state af mind will appear to be partly the effect of 
sympathy, and partly of love. By sympathy our imagi- 
nation transports us into thie situation of our fellow- 
creatures, and gives usa participation of their paing and 
pleasures, of their sentiments and emotions, Hence the 
sight of a countenance characterized by the milder vir- 
tues will naturally communicate some degree of the soft 
tranquillity aud sweet affections, that seem to bless tite 
appl, which inspires its features. Beside the elfect of 
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sympathy, these milder virtues are the natural objects of 
love. And as the love of thegmildet virtues is in itself: 
extremely soothing and tranquil, it is obvious that this 
affection and sympathy will form together a state of mind 
so much characterized by a delightful serenity and lan- 
guor (the predominant feelings which accompany the 
sight of external beauty), that it is natural to transfer the 
name of beautiful, not oniy to such an expression of 
countenance, but also to the mental qualities themselves. 
In like manner we transfer the name of beautiful to all 
objects associated in our imagination with ideas, which 
sooth us into a state of tranquillity and languor; to all 
those scenes, for example, which appear to be the habi- 
tation of peace, and innocence, and love, and of minds 
unvexed by the turbulent and destructive passions. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe that a delightful serenity 
and languor may be produced by music. We may be 
preserved in tranquillity, and even refreshed in weariness 
and pain of mind, that is, we may be soothed by variety 
and facility in the exertion of our intellectual powers. 
Hence we are naturally soothed with any set of objects 
which have striking relations or connexions with each 
other, and which are presented and arranged in sucha 
manner as to render these relations conspicuous, provided 
that there be a certain degree of variety either in the 
objects themselves, or in their mutual connexions. This 
is the beauty of order. The soothing effect from order, 
however, may be considerably impaired, when any violent 
contrast is forced upon our notice: the variety should be 
without perplexity, and transitions too abrupt. The 
productions of nature, as they strike the eye, exhibit 
chiefly that species of beauty which was first considered. 
Yet in almost all animal, and in a great proportion of the 
vegetable forms, we are sensible of the beauty which res 
sults from order or the disposition of the parts, and this 
sometimes even in cases where we find no beauty, in the 
more appropriate meaning of the word. Every kind of 
beauty becomes more alluring by intermixing qualities 
of an animating and even of an irritating nature, not sd 
as to destroy the pleasing serenity and languor, which are 
the characteristical effects, but only to prevent them from 
degenerating into satiety or weariness, and also by rousing 
ee attention to render us more susceptible of their de< 
ights. 

Only certain compositions admit the description of 
beautiful objects, But however destitute of charms the 
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subject may be in itself, the author should never forget 
to adorn his work with elegance of method. And ac- 
cording to the principles already stated, this consists in 
such a representation and arrangement of the subject as 
may serve to render the important relations between the 
different parts sufficiently conspicuous; and while as 
great a variety is introduced as may be consistent with 
the purpose of the work, to prevent both perplexity and 
too abrupt transitions. But when the subject is difficult 
in itself, it would be absurd to introduce artificial intri- 
cacy, or to puzzle without necessity by abrupt transitions. 
On the contrary such an arrangement ovght as far as 
possible to be studied, that each division of the work may 
naturally introduce what follows it, and that the connexion 
_between all the different divisions as wé go alefig may’ be 
kept distinctly and steadily in view. The casé is different 
where the subject is easy, and more especially when 
amusement is intended. Both in the natural and moral 
world, beauty is exhibited in a great diversity of forms, 
andsimagination can enlarge and improve the sphere of 
observation. Besides the beautiful admits, in many dif- 
ferent ways, of being rendered interesting by ‘combina- 
tiovs of terror and sorrow, or of being enlivened by its 
natural association with the gay and joyful, or of being 
ennobled by its union with the virtuous or the sublime. 

The ninth essay is principally occupied in defending 
by a detailed argument the theory of Dr. Hutcheson, 
who maintains that the ludicrous consists in the contrast 
of Dignity and Meanness, whether the dignity and mean- 
ness reside both in the same object, or in different objects 
which are nearly related to each other. It will be under- 
stoed, however, that we are not always sensible of the 
ludicrous in these cases, unless there be somewhat un- 
usual aud striking in the contrast, while at the same time 
we are disengaged toa certain degree from any serious 
emotion. 

To produce a ludicrous effect, an author must fix our 
attention upon a contrast exhibited or suggested between 
somewhat that is comparatively great, severe, or impor- 
tant on the one hand, and somewhat that is mean or tri- 
fling on the other: it being always understood that the 
contrasted qualities must either reside in the same object, 
or, if they reside in different ones, yet that these objects 
must have some remarkable resemblance or relation te 
each other. The necessity of this relation may be ac- 
counted for in this manner; that otherwise the qualities 
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are not so closely connected as to produce that vivid con« 
trast, that rapid vibration between the opposite feelings 
which appears to be essential to the ludicrous sentiment. 
Heuce it is evident that to excel in ludicrous composition, 
requires not only great vivacity in the contrast between 
dignity and meanness, but likewise somewhat unusual 
and unexpected in the combination of these qualities. 
It is by no means pe however, that the ludicrous 
circumstances. daily exhibited in common life are on this 
account improper for such compositions. .For although 
many things are so familiar, as-scarcely to engage our at- 
tention spon ordinary occasions, yet on this very account 
the ludicrous contrast, which they suggest to an attentive 
and humorous observer, will be so much the more unusual 
and. unexpected, when it is held up to our notice. But 
such contrasts. will lose much of their effect, and may 
often become positively disagreeable, when they are im- 
rtinently introduced; that is to say, when ‘either 

y shocking our feelings, or distracting our attention, 
they disturb the particular impression, which ought 
to. be produced at the time. Wit consists in com- 
bining apparently incongruous. objects, by means of un- 
expected relations, so as to render a composition or con- 
versation more amusing, and. yet so as to promote, or at 
least not to injure, the impression which ought to be pro- 
duced at the time. Wit is distinguished from invention 
in the arts or sciences, by the very different purposes to 
which the combinations are applied. We do not consider 
as aman of wit every person, who may surprise or even 
divert us by odd combinations; but we reserve that name 
for him, who has the ingenuity to introduce them aptly, 
so as to incorporate easily with the conversation or com. 
position. At the same time poetical fancy is distins 
guished from wit by this circumstance; that the poet, 
without being limited to strange and unthought of come 
binations, ought to admit none but guch as either adorn his 
subject or render it more affecting. The distinction be. 
tween the ludicrous.and the witty is also evident. For in 
the first place, although in either case, there is required 
an unexpected combination of incongruous ideas, it is 
implied in wit, that the combinations should not only be 
singularly unusual, but also both formed and applied with 
skill. And in the second place, while wit may take its 
range through incongruous objects of every kind, the lu« 
dicrous character is found only in that remarkable class, 
where the contrasted ideas are those of dignity and means 
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ness. Nor is it in every combination of dignity and 
meanness that the ludicrous character is perceptible, 
The objects will assume a different aspect, if, either from 
their own nature, or from the manner in which they are 
represented, they awaken our serious emotions beyond a 
certain degree. . 

The ludicrous may serve to expose our slighter absure 
dities and follies; and those perversions of the under- 
standing which have led men to waste so much time and 
labour, and sometimes so much learning and ingenuity, 
in frivolous, or misconceived, or unattainable pursuits. 
Even the absurdity of guilt may be placed in so glaring 
a light, that we shall be forced to laugh at those very 
objects, which, under a different management, would 
produce the most serious emotions. That extensive and 
most important department of. the ludicrous, in which the 
absurdities of mankind are exposed to ridicule, is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the humorous. Every thing 
even in the intellectual or moral character, which is in- 
consistent with what should be looked for in a rational 
and accountable being, is naturally ridiculous, though 
our laughter may be restrained by more powerful emo- 
tions. And those authors perform a very important 
service to society who make men feel, that he who 
cherishes even the slighter and more pardonable follies 
and foibles, will expose himself to the ridicule of his 
fellow-creatures; and that he who perseveres in serious 
guilt will become the object of their alternate abhorrence 
and derision. The talent of ridicule is absurd when any 
particular disposition, however respectable or amiable in 
itself, is represented in so great excess, or so unseasonably 
displayed, that it shall appear extremely absurd. Another 
abuse consists in giving a laughable appearance to objects 
of real dignity, worth or importance, by grouping them 
with such as are mean and contemptible. In the present 
condition of our nature, and in this’ strange world, 
where we are appointed to pass the first sixty or seventy 
years of our existence, the great and the little, the 
heavenly and the earthly, the angel and the reptile.are so 
variously connected, and. blended, and united, that a buf- 
foon can find no difficulty to expose whatever is most 
important and sacred to the laughter of the unprincipled 
or giddy. But itis highly improper to sport with im- 
portant and awful concerns, or even to accustom ourselves 
to ridicule the present condition of man. 

Car. Rey. Vol. 22,. February, 1811. N 
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‘Yet although we ought to detest those compositions, where 
the author endeavours to corrupt our imagination by ludicrously 
associating what is great, worthy, important, or excellent, with 
mean or contemptible ideas; we ought not to be ungrateful to 
these men of fancy, who, in employing their wit and humour 
to furnish one of our most agreeable recreations, consult at the 
same time our improvement and comfort, who not only correct 
with pleasantry our awkwardnesses, and our less serious follies 
and foibles, but who even execute the stern office of censor in 
a sportful, yet not upon that account less effectual manner, ex- 
posing wickedness as the greatest of all absurdities, and teach- 
ing us not only to abhor it, but to laugh it toscorn.’ P. 378. 


We believe that we have now drawn a pretty correct 
outline of this author’s system, as much reduced in size 
as the subject would admit. We were tempted to the 
undertaking by a conviction of the truth of the theory as 
to the main principles, and that its merit would be more 
apparent from a general view than from detached obser- 
vations. The work gives evidence of much care and 
diligence: the style has much of the come and the ame- 
num; the sentiments are those of a gentleman and a chris- 
tian. We do not indeed perceive the freedom and spirit 
of an original thinker, but much of the clearness and 
precision which belong to an able reporter. This writer 
will rank in the class of Blair, rather than that of Lon- 
ginius or Burke. It may be doubted whether his system 
is sufficiently comprehensive. We are not sure whether 
the pleasures of hope and memory did not deserve a dis- 
tinct consideration. Whether the picturesque should not 
have been separated from the sublime and beautiful? In 
our idea the picturesque is a minor sublime, if such an 
expression be allowable, and should have had an essay 
devoted to it on-account of its great importance and exe 
tent. We do not understand why the witty should not 
have comprehended the ludicrous, rather than the ludi- 
crous the witty. With great respect for the benevolence 
of his intentions, we think that the author has dwelt too 
much at length, and with too much air of sermonizing, 
on the moral and religious uses of literature. Every essay 
ends with its moral, like a fable in Dr. Croxall’s sop. 
Boileau had more prudence and self-command, when his 
subject led him into moralizing, and it would have been 
well if on some occasions this author had anticipated the 
feelings of his readers as he did: 


* Mais je vois, sur ce debut de préne 
Que ta bouche deja s’ouvre large d’une aune 
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Et que les yeux fermés tu baisses le menton, 
Ma foi, le plus sur est de finir ce sermon.’ 


We believe that the real end of poetry and of the belles 
lettres is delight: if instruction can be interwoven, it is 
well; but it must be done with a skilful hand, as it will 
be pleasing or tolerable, only when it is subservient to 
the master-principle. It is a shade which by its contrast 
will set off the bright colours; but if it prevails too much 
it will give a sombre, disagreeable, and repulsive cast to 
the whee piece. Beautiful music is perhaps the most de 
lightful of all the pleasures of taste, at least during the 
moment of enjoyment; in this there is nothing instruc 
tive. Perhaps its exquisite delight arises from the very 
circumstance, that it requires no labour of mind, awakens 
no remembrance of the duties of life, and is addressed 
directly to the senses. But this circumstance, while it 
heightens the pleasure, diminishes the value of it. Pere 
haps this author leaves too much to the artificial and re- 
fined in contradistinction to the natural ; and in his ad- 
miration of the ideal good, he may be too little sensible 
of the charms of imitation, and the resemblance of real 
life. We are induced by certain passages in his work to 
conclude that he prefers polish and order to ease and 
happy negligence. For our part we hold the opinion of 
Ben Jonson to be as good with regard to the charms of 
polite literature, as it is with regard to female attractions, 


* Give me a look, give mea face, — 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
"Than all the adulteries of art, . 
They strike mine eye, but not my heart.’ 


The application of the practice to the theory, of the 
quotations to the rules is not uniformly happy; and there 
are many subordinate parts of the system of which we 
cannot approve. But uniformity of opinion in matters 
of taste would be as great a miracle as unity in religious 
belief; on the whole we may justly say that these pages 
will more> than answer the expectations of the author, 
for' ley not dnly' will 
* assist in forming the taste of one class of readers, and will 
introduce them to studies which are amusing and elegant ; 
moreover highly favourable when properly directed, for cherish- 
ing the sentiments of religion and virtue ;” 


i 
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but they will also obtain a higher Jiterary distinction, 
inasmuch as they will be deemed ‘ worthy of the notice 
of the learned critic.’ 


SEE = 
= 








Arr. VIL—The Rights of the Army vindicated; in an 
Appeal to the Public on the Case of Captain Foskeit. 
Tv which is subjoined the whole of Captain F.’s Corres- 
pondence with the respective Commanders-in-Chief, (his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York and Sir David Dun- 
das ), and also with the Officers successively commanding 
the 15th Light Dragoons. By Henry Foskett, Esq. late 
senior Captain in the 15th Light Dragoons. London, 
Richardson, 1810. Svo. pp. 232. Gs. 


THE case of Captain Foskett has a peculiar claim to 
the public attention, not merely from the sufferings, 
which the individual has experienced, but. from an im- 
portant right of the army which appears to be involved 
in the consideration of the present question. The 12th 
section of the articles of war declares that, 


* if any officer shall think himself to be wronged by his colonel, 
or the coramanding officer of the regiment, and shall, upon due 
application made to him be refused to be redressed, he may 
complain to the general commanding our forces, in order to 
obtain justice; who is hereby required to examine into such 
complaint; and either by himself, or by our secretary at war, 
to make his report to us thereupon, in order to receive our 
further directions.’ 


Captain Foskett did certainly complain of wrongs, 
which he had’ actually suffered, or, at least, thought that 
he bad suffered, from the colonel: ofthe 15th regiment 
to which he belonged. His complaints were commupi- 
cated in due form to the commander-in-chief; and he 
requested that a report might, be,made to his majesty on 
the subject, according to the articles of war. The 
articles of war do not seem .to leave. it. optional to the 
commander-in-chief to make such report oy not.to make 
it; or indeed to exercise any discvetion in, the -businegs. 
‘The words of those articles, which we have quoted, are 
not vague and indefinite, but determinate and distinct. 
They seem clearly to establish the right of: the’‘officer, 
to appeal to his sovereign when he thinks himself wronged, 
and cannot obtain the redress, to which he believes that 
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he is entitled from the subordinate military authorities. 
But Captain Foskett, according to the present statement, 
was perpetually frustrated in his endeavour to have his 
case brought under the consideration of the king. 

It will be now right to enter into the detail of those 
particular circumstances, which Captain Foskett supposes 
to have constituted the ground-work of the treatment, 
which he has experienced trom the Duke of Cumberland. 
Before we exhibit this detail, we must distinctly state* 
that-we. have no personal knowledge whatever of either 
of the parties; that we merely give the substance of 
Captain Foskett’s narrative; and that we are induced to 
do this solely by our regard for the interests of justice, 
and for the rights of a large and respectable portion of 
our fellow-countrymen. 

In the year 1801 the command of the 15th light dra- 
goons was given to his Royal Highness the Duke. of 
Cumberland. From this period till the latter end of 
1804, Captiin Foskett appears to have lived on good 
terms With his Royal Highness. In 1804two new. troops 
were added to the regiment. All the new appointments 
of arms, cloaks, &c. were intended exclusively for those 
new troops, contrary to the usual custom, by which the 
uew appointments, rendered necessary by an augmentation 
of force, were to be distributed in equitable proportions 
between the new levies and the old, that some of the 
iiew- appointments might be assigned to the old troops, 
and some of the old appointments to the new, that theré 
tight not be any striking, and unsightly disparity in the 
appearance of the regiment. But as it was designed in 
the present instance to confine the new articles of military 
equipment to the new troops, contrary to former usage, 
Captain Foskett, united with the two senior captains in a 
respectful representation on the subject to Colonel Anson, 
who was, in the language of the author, ‘ the then re- 
sponsible commanding officer of the regiment.’ This re- 
presentation produced the’ desired effect. The interfer- 
ence however of Captain F. on this occasion-is supposed 
to have given offence to the Duke of Cumberland; and 
Subsequent circumstances fendered it apparent that 
time, the great soother of vulgar, irritation had no in- 
fluence, in mitigating tlie dissatisfaction of H. R. H. to» 
wards the unfortunate Captain F. The officers of the 
regiment, who had an opportunity of observing the com- 
placency, with which he was regarded by his commanding 


4 
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officer, are reported to have remarked that Captain F. had 
obtained a place in the black hook. 

In the autumn of 1805, when the regiment was quar- 
tered at Weymouth, Captain Foskett was removed from 
the command of a squadron, and ordered into the rear; 
when a junior captain was put‘in his place. The osten- 
sible motive for this marked indignity was a trifling loss of 
distance, which was not the fault of Captain F. but of an 
officer leading one of the half squadrons. But even if 
this venial trespass had been really committed by Captain 
Foskett himself, some persons have asked whether it 
ought to have been punished with such extraordinary 
severity? Captain Foskett, whose feelings were deeply 
wounded by the publicity of this humiliating affront, en- 
deavoured to obtain some reparation of the wrong, by a 
faithful explanation of the circumstance, which was as- 
signed as the reason of his degradation, ' But his en- 
deavour appears to have been in vain. . Captain ‘Foskett 
regarded the mortification which he was compelled to 
endure, as intended to make him retire from the regiment 
in disgust. 

When the highly combustible matter of resentment is 
once kindled, any petty circumstance is sufficient to ex- 
tend the flame. Colonel Anson was about to quit the 
15th light dragoons; and the officers resolved to make 
him a present of a sword, as a testimony of their respect. 
The resolution was communicated to Colonel A. This 
symptom of affectionate partiality in the whole regiment 
towards Colonel A..is said to have been highly displeasing 
to the Duke of C. Hence the officers resolved to rescind 
their former vote. ‘Captain Foskett and another officer 
vigorously opposed this violation of consistency; and 
refused to be parties in a measure, which converted a 
proffered compliment into a deliberate affront. The op- 
position however of Captain F, and of the other officer 
was ineffectial. 

Captain Foskett believes that the part which he took in 
the above business contributed to augment the dissatis- 
faction of the duke. After this, omitting some minor 
details, an attempt was made to raise Captain Broad- 
hurst, a junior officer, over the head of Captain Foskett, 
contrary to the rules and practice of the sérvice. Captain 
F. made every exertion to counteract the expedients 
which are said to have been contrived to carry this 
scheme into effect, He addressed a memorial to the 
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Duke of York; and, after obtaining leave of absence 
from ‘his regiment, which is said to have been, for five 
months, pertinaciously denied, he was successful in pro- 
curing an interview with the commander in chief. By 
this means Captain F. believes that he put a stop to the 
measure which was in agitation. 

In 1808, the Duke of Cumberland, in order to justify 
his treatment of Captain F. is said to have asserted, that 
he “ was unfit to fill the situation of major in his regi- 
ment.” But all the other field officers, under whom 
Captain Foskett had served, appear from their testimo- 
‘nials, which are contained in this pamphlet, to have been 
of a different opinion with respect to his military capa- 
City. 

Thus after spending fourteen years in the prime of life 
in a subordinate military capacity, and in strenuous exer= 
tion to fit himself for a higher station, Captain Foskett 
found all his hopes unexpectedly blasted by the circum- 
stances which we have detailed,-and his promotion ob- 
structed by a series of adverse occurrences, which he 
found it only a fruitless endeavour to resist. 

The petition of Captain Foskett to the House of Com- 
mons appears to have been occasioned by the refusal of 
the commander-in-chief to make a report to the king on 
the subject of his complaints, agreeably to the first article 
in the twelfth section of the articles of war. On the 10th 
of May, 1810, when Mr. Lyttelton moved fer copies of 
documents relative to the case of Captain Feskett, Ge- 
neral Craufurd is said to have expatiated, in no very 
measured terms, on the misconduct of Captain Foskett. 
Among other charges adduced by the general against 
Captain F. one was, that he had acted as second in a duel 
under ‘ circumstances so atrocious that he deserved to be 
cashiered; nay (according to some reports) even hanged 
on the spot.’ Captain Foskett was moreover described 
‘ as a negligent and inefficient troop-officer; and as con- 
sequently unfit for the situation of field-officer.’ It was 
said that he was prevented from going to Spain with the 
regiment, because his troop was unfit for service. 

We have carefully examined the circumstances of the 
duel between Cornet Ross and Lieutenant William Wal- 
lace, in which Captain Foskett was second to the former; 
and we haye not been able to discover any one particular 
in which they tend to sully the military or the gentles 
manly character of Captain Foskett, We are not now 
considering duelling abstractedly, as a question of ethics, 
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but are viewing it merely as a practice justified by public 
opinion, and by the usage of polished society; and on 
this occasion we think that the conduct of Captain Foskett 
did not merit the opprobrious terms with which General 
C. is reported to have assailed it. Captain Foskett acted 
as second toa young man whom he believed to have 
been insulted and injured; but did Captain F. advise a 
recourse to this desperate remedy till he had exerted 
himself to prevent such an extremity by conciliatory 
means? Was no amicable interposition tried, but.tried 
in vain between these individual belligerents? The candid 
acknowledgment of Lieutenant Wallace himself, the 
adversary of the party to whom Captain Foskett was se- 
cond, is a satisfactory testimony to the friendly and praise- 
worthy conduct of Captain F. on an occasion in which he 
has been reviled as a sort of sanguinary ruffian. 

At the time when the above duel took place, Colonel 
Seymour commanded the 15th light dragoons; and this 
officer made a report upon the subject to the Duke of 
Cumberland. Why has not this report been produced by 
the enemies of Captain Foskett? Is it likely that it 
would have been withheld if it had tended to eriminate 
his character? Are the enemies of Captain F. such pa- 
ragons of tenderness? Or is this one of those cases in 
which silence is demonstration, and where the dumb are 
eloquent ? ; 

ith respect to the professional incapacity, which has 
been alleged against Captain Foskett, that charge ap- 
pears as we have before intimated, to be refuted by the 
most explicit testimonials of various field-officers of the 
{5th light dragoons, who had ample opportunity of know- 
ing the truth of that to which they subscribed their names. 
Sir Robert Wilson, amongst others, can certainly be con- 
sidered as no incompetent judge on such subjects: and 
what testimony does Sir R. W. give with: respect to the 
character and conduct, both civil and military, of Cap- 
tain Foskett? Why; that “ both were most unexception- 
able ,” and ‘ exemplary.” 

Major Forester served nine years in the 15th light 
dragoons: and he had been the commanding officer dur- 
ing the five months immediately previous to the embark- 
ation of the regiment for the peninsula. Major F. was 
well acquainted with the whole regiment, and with every 
troop in it; and this officer, so far from concurring in 
opinion with H.R. H. that Captain Foskett’s troop was 
the “ worst in the regiment,” and that Captain F. him. 
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self was unfit for the duties of a campaign, unhesitatingly 
*‘ declared that he (Major Forester) thought Captain Foskett’s 
troop perfectly fit for service; and that had the selection of 
the troops for service been left to him, Captain FP. and his 
troop should most certainly have embarked.” Major Fores- 
ter had repeatedly expressed his opinion to Captain 
Foskett’s “ different commanders, that a more honourable 
man, or a more zealous officer did not exist.” 

On the 11th of last June, a few days before Captain 
F. resigned his commission, the regiment was inspected 
by the Prince of Wales, attended by several generat ef- 
ficers. The state of Captain Foskett’s troop was certainly 
not overiooked on this occasion ; but what was the result? 
Was any peculiar censure cast on Captain F.? No; but 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales expressed his 
most perfect approbation of the appearance which the 
officers, ‘non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 
whole regiment made in the field. 

After carefully perusing this pamphlet, of which we 
have condensed the. substance into the present article,. 
we must honestly declare, that the impression which it 
leaves upon our minds is, that Captain Foskett has been 
hardly used. Had we thought otherwise, we should, 
with equal ingenuousness, have expressed that senti- 
ment; for we feel no partiality whatever towards Cap- 
tain F.; and we certainly harbour no antipathy to- 
wards his accusers. Both are strangers to us; and we 
are strangers to both. But on these occasions, -our 
respect for, truth is, and ought to be,’ paramount to 
every personal consideration. It is right to give honour 
to whom honour is due; but where disapprobation is 
merited, it ought not to be withheld by any unbecom- 
ing deference for the exalted rank or situation of any 
individual. Wedo not mean to indulge in any asperity 
of reproof; which would be presumptuous in us, and 
which can never promote the interests of truth: but we 
beg leave humbly to suggest it to the sober consideration 
of those whom it may concern, whether private pique 
ought at any time, or in any circumstances, to render 
them unmindful of their public duty ? 
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Aur. VIIL—A Selection from the Poetical Works of Tho- 
mas Carew, with a Life of the Author, and Notes, by 
John Fry. Crown 8vo. pp. 95. Longman and Co. 1810. 


Arr. IX.—The Legend of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
other Ancient Poems: Now first published from MSS. 
of the sixteenth Century, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendix. By John Fry, Demy 8vo. pp. abt. 200. 
Longman and Co, 1810. Quarto edition, 11. 1s. 


WE confess that we remove these volumes from their 
, proper place in our monthly catalogue, for the purpose 
of protesting against the future labours of their present 
editor. The. selection from Carew is made with little 
judgment, and annotated with less; and the Legend of 
Mary Queen of Scots was not worth publishing. 

Carew is an unjustly neglected old poet; and a good 
selection from his works, in the entire collections of which 
some hurtful indelicacy is to be found, would have formed 
a pretty addition to the Poetical Lady’s Cabinet. This 
selection of Mr. Fry is very limited, and by no means 
preserves all the poet’s' beauties, although it exposes 
some of his deformities; the lite of the author contains 
nothing new: and we can say nothing in favour of the 
notes. At p. $4, Mr. Fry thinks it necessary to’ inform 
us, that the phrase, “ What boots it?” means “ what 
does it profit?” and proves this hazardous fact by four 
witnesses. He adduces no less than ten examples of the 
verb .to imp, and nine of the phrase pearly dew, for all 
which he gives us chapter and verse with frivolous mi- 
nuteness, 

Mr. Fry has also many such explanatory notes as this :— 


* Ceres.] Ceres, in the Heathen Mythology, is the goddess 
of corn and harvests.’ 


How recondite is this! Mr. Fry is in general pain- 
fully accurate in the assignment of his quotations; but at 
p- 74 of his Carew, he haeattributed to Milton’s Lycidas 
a line, which is to be found only in his L’Allegro. 

In one place Mr. Fry .collects every mention of the 
halcyon he can rake together: we will furnish him with a 
description of the bird from Habington’s Castara, which 
would have been really worth his quotation: he might 
have found arfother allusion to it, which he would have 
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thought worth transcribing, at page 282 of the second 
edition of Carew’s Poems: 


‘ The learned Halcyon by her wisdom finds 
A gentle season, when the seas and winds 
Are silenc’d by a calm, and then brings forth 
The happy miracle of her rare birth, 
Leaving with wonder all our arts possess’d 
That view the architecture of her nest.’ 


There is real poetry too in this passage. : 

But Mr. Fry’s second volume is the very acme of old 
English pedantry ; its the very extacy of madness. Its title- 
page is in black letter, its mottos in black letter, and it 
is all over black letter. It is dedicated with w’s for u’s, 
and u’s for v’s; and every body is called “* Mister” at fall 
length, a la Ritson. The introduction twice talks of the 
editor’s disinterestedness, in publishing such rubbish: but it 
is principally remarkable for the following libel upon the 
poetical works of Alexander Pope :— 


‘ It is only within the last half century that any particular 
attention has been given to the writings of our elder s; Pope 
appears to have diligently perused them, and he has trans- 
planted many a choice nosegay from their parterres, into his 
own tasteful, though meretricious, garden. This should have 
contented him; but no, he blasted his own memory for ever, 
by a fruitless attack upon those flowers whence he had pilfered 
sweets, and by an illiberal satire upon those men, who wished’ 
to revive what he chose to style 


«* All ‘such reading as was never read.” 
* He wished indeed, it is evident, 
‘ That all such reading never should be read. 


* The authority of a high name, for a time, awed the inquirer 
into silence; but the present age have discerned the true origin 
of his pub/ic antipathy; they have already stripped the daw of 
many a borrowed plume, and ere another century elapses, the 
genius of Pope will— 


———— “ Like the baseless fabrick of a vision, 
_. Leave not a rack behind,” 


‘ With the multitude, he must ever remain a favourite, from 
the melody of his veysification; but the chosen few will hesitate 
to enroll him among the MAKERS.’ pp. vi. vii.’ 


If Pope be not a poet, where is poctry to be found? — 
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The contents of Mr. Fry’s present volume consist, 
besides the Legend, which is supposed by the editor to 
be the production, as it is the transcript, of Thomas 
Wenman, 1601; of the Lamentation of a Sinner from the 
same MS. volume, “ written in a different and older 
hand ;” of three short miscellaneous poems by the same 
Thomas Wenman, of three better poems, “ copied from 
the MS. fly-leaves of an old black-letter volume of the 
sixteenth century, ‘entituled The Englishe Secrctorie;” 
and of two other, poems, of no interest, ‘‘ published from 
zx MS. work of between three and four hundred pages, 
A Treatise entytuled, the Treasure ef a good Mynde: fa- 
muyliarlie written to a Friende, by R. Denys, Esquyor.” 

The Legend of Mary Queen of Scots was very probably 
written for insertion in that collection of English Legends, 
well known to the student in English poetry, under the 
name of the Myrour for Magistrates, of which Baldwin 
was the principal author, to which Sackville wrote his 
noble induction, and ia which the Legend ,of . Jane 
Shore, by Churchyard, is the only composition which can 
lay any claim to the name of poetry. In allusion to two 
of these writers, the Legend before us begins :-—~ 


‘ Baldwyn awake, thie-penn hath slept to longe ; 
* Ferris is dead; state cares staie Sackvill’s ease.’ 


We must apologize for not printing these names in 
black-letter as Mr. Fry has done; but we have takeiwt 
great pains to mispell the words properly. 


* IfI am not. misled,’ says Mr. Fry, ‘in entertaining too fa- 
vourable an opinion of a work, which has been for some months 
the amusement of my leisure, the Legend, now first published, 
may claim a, higher rank than any of Baldwin’s or Ferris’s; and, 
although it certainly does at times travel on, clogged by historic 
facts, yet there are stanzas displaying a power of versification, 
without being . “ straitlaced by history,” which combine ele- 
gance with fancy.’ p. xiv. 


We cannot find them, and wish Mr. Fry had pointed 
them. out; for it is very hard to be obliged to wade all 
through this ‘mere chronicle in verse without meeting 
with any thing to repay our toil at last. ‘Fhe Lamenta- 
tion of -@ Sinner is still less worth reading; and we think 
paper and print,could hardly have been worse thrown 
away upon old English verse, than this volume of Mr. 
Fry's has contrived to do it. 

The notes to the volumeare of the same stamp with 
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those to the editor's selection from Carew; and, although 
nobody but the antiquary will look into Mr. Fry’s Legend, 
tlie commonest obsolete words are as carefully explained 
by the editor, as the commonest epithets are sanctioned 
by other authorities. 

The first note to the Lamentation of a Sinner is of a 
piece with the rest. > 


* St.i. 1.1. Silent nyght. Milton, Par. Lost, b. iv. 647, kas 
“* silent night.” [Wonderful!] Seealso Browne's Brit. Past. 
b. i, St.4., and Carew’s Secrecie\ Protested, [My] Selection 
1810, p. 13.’ | 


And, at p. 157, because one of his newly published 
poems happens to begin with the word Hence / he thinks 
it necessary to cite all the poems he can recollect which 
begin in a similar way. 

Mr. Fry’s notes deal largely also in passages from the 
most usual Scottish historians, quoted at leagth, in order 
to illustrate the facts which the Legend of Queen Mary 

“records; and contain much other extraneous matter, 
‘We shall conclude with a specimen of Mr. Fry’s origi- 
nal comment. j | 


* A shepheard’s life, with calm contente of mind, 
Is greater blisse than manye princes finde. 


* Who will not acknowledge the justness of the remark con- 
tained in this couplet? In all ages and in all climes the pastoral 
life has been the theme-delightful* of enraptured poesy; equally 
free from the cares of state and the rankling of ambition, the 
shepherd’s life glides on in an unceasing harmony, and to a 

_ reflecting mind, presents ‘an object of unequalled interest.’ p. 87. 


We have before had occasion.to remark. the fonduess 

of these black-letter men for quoting. one another... Sir 
’ Egerton Brydges chanced to say of ‘Thomas Warton, 
“ If we contemplate him as a poet, a scholar, .a esitic, an 
antiquary, and a writer of prose, ages may pass away 
before his equal shall arise.” Now there is nothing in 
this but what any body else might have said: but Mr. 
. Fry. wants to praise Sir Egerton; aud how, dogs-he,de, it ? 
Why, by applying to him, “ with strict justige, the,glese 
ot his own animated eulogy on Warton.” And.thep- come 
. the words we have queted. With the same justice wil 
we say,of Mr. Fry—to him might fe: applied’ :his..ewn 


-_,, 


iis 





. vas 74 99 sf : 
* Sic in the or-ginal, as your black-letter men sa¥. Rey, 
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application to Sir Egerton Brydges, of the close of Sir 
gerton’sanimated eulogy on Warton— 


« If we contemplate him as a selector of poetry, a scholar, 
@ critic, an antiquary, and a writer of prose, ages may pass away 
before HIS EQUAL shall arise.” 





—_—= -_-- ae 
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Arr. X.—Political Essay on the Kingdom of. New Spain ; 
containing Researches relative to the Geography of 
Mexito, the Extent of its Surface, and its Political Divi- 
sion into Intendancies, the Physical Aspect of the Country, 
the Population, the State of Agriculture, and Manufac- 
turing and Commercial Industry, the Canals projected 
between the South Sea and Atlantic Ocean, the Crown 
Revenues, the Quantity of the Precious Metals that have 

' flowed from Mexico into Europe and Asia, since the Dis 
covery of the New Continent, and the Military Defence - 
of New Spain. By Alexander de Humboldt. With 
Physical Sections and Maps, founded on Astronomical Ob- 
servations, and Trigonometrical and Barometrical Mea- 
surements. Translated from the Original French. By 

John Black. London. Longman 1811. 2 vols. with a 
vol. of Maps. Price 11. 18s. 


A geographical introduction, occupies 145 pages of the 
first volume of this work. This is full of important infor- 
mation with respect to the longitude and latitude of places 
in New Spain, with the corrections of former geographers, 
&c. &c, though it contains little to interest the general 
reader. We shall not therefore dwell particularly upon 
the contents, but shall hasten to give the substance of 
such parts of the present essay as afe most likely to in- 
struct or to amuse. ~ 

M. de Humboldt arrived in Mexico in March 1803. 
He had recently visited the Caraccas, the banks of the 
Orinooko, the Rio Negro, New Grenada, Quito, and the 
coast of Peru. -He remarks a striking difference between 
the civilization of New Spain, and those parts of South 
America, which he had lately explored. Hence he was 
induced to investigate with particular care the causes 
which have principally contributed to produce this dif- 
ference. His situation was peculiarly favourable for the ac- 
complishment of the object which he had in-view. He 
had collected a great number of MS. memoirs on the sub- 
ject of the Spanish colonies; and he could verify or refute 
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the accounts of others by his own personal observation. 
The first book contains ‘ general considerations on the 
extent and physical aspect of the kingdom of New Spain,” 
and treats of the ‘ influence of the inequalities of the soil 
on the climate, agriculture, commerce, and military de- 
fence of the country.’ 

The Spanish possessions in America appear to constitute 
the greatest territory on the globe under the same sove- 
reign. They occupy the immense region between 41° 
43’. of south latitude, and the 37° 48. of north latitude. 


‘ This-space of seventy-nine degrees equals not only the 
length of all Africa, but it even much surpasses the breadth of 
the Russian empire, which includes about a hundred and sixty< 
seven degrees of longitude under a parallel, of which the de- 
grees are not more than half the degrees of the equator.’ 


The most southern point of dominion, on the new conti- 
nent, is ‘ Fort Maullin, near the small village of Carelmapu, 
on the coast of Chili, opposite to the northern extremity 
of the island of Chiloe” ‘The most northern point of 
the Spanish colonies is the mission of San Francisco, on 
the coast of New California, seven leagues to the north- 
west of Santa Cruz.’ The Spanish language is thus dif- 
fused over an extent of more thag. 1900 leagues. Under 
the administration of Count Florida Blanca, ‘ a regular 
communication of posts. was established from Paraguay to 
the north-west coast of North America.” 

The Spanish possessions in America are placed under 
nine great, and, in a measure, independent governments. 
Of h cay five, or the governments of Peru, of New 
Grenada, of Guatimala, of Portorico, and of Caraccas, 
are wholly comprised in the torrid zone; the four other 
governments, or those of Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and - 
Havannah, .extend over countries, of which a great part is 
situated in the temperate zone. But owing to the ime 
mense height of the-Cordilleras, and the numerous plains, 
which are elevated from 6591 to 9842 feet above the level 
of the sea, some of the regions, which are placed within 
the equinoctial line, enjoy a temperature which admits 
the culture of European wheat and fruits. 

New Spain may, in general, be denominated thatcountry 
which is subordinate to the viceroy of Mexico, and, using 
the word in this sense, its limits may be circum- 
scribed by the S8th degree of northern and the 10th of 
southern: latitude. But in this work, the author tells us, 
that whenever he uses the denominations of New Spain 


s . 
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and Mexico, he excludes the kingdom of Gdatimala, the 
administration of which ‘ depends very little on the Vice- 
roy of Mexico.’ Hence what is more strictly called the 
kingdom of New Spain, extends from the 16th tothe 38th 
degree of north latitude. If no unexpected causes should 
impede the progress of the population in New Spain, itis 
supposed that in less than a~century it will equal that of 
the mother country. The population of the United States 
of Notth America is not much superior to that of Mexico. 
But the population of the United States, though in a less 
favoured soil and climate, ‘ augments with infinitely 
greater rapidity.” The population of New Spain contains 
two millions and a halfof aborigines. But the number of 
slaves, whether Africans, or of a mixed race, is compara- 
tively few, while, in the United States, the African slaves 
amount ‘to more than a million, and constitute a sixth 
part of the whole population.” The importation of 
negroes is increasing in the southern states. 

The project of forming a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across the narrowest part of 
the American continent has long occupied the attention of 
merchants and politicians. he author considers the 
different points which seem to offer more or less facilities 
of communication. ‘The isthmus of Tehuantepec, to 
the S. E. of the port’ of Vera Cruz, is the point of New 
Spain, in which the continent is narrowest. From the 
Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea, the distance is 45 leagues.’ 

The first European whocrossed the isthmus of Panama, 
avas Vasco Nunez de Balboa, in 1513. Since that time, 
the project of a canal has often been the subject of adven- 
turous speculation, but there has never beeh any actual 
survey of the ground, in order to ascertain the practicabi- 

lity of the attempt. The best and most recent maps show 
the uncertainty which still prevails with respect to the 
form and breadth of the isthmus. 


* From all the informatien,’ says M. de Humboldt, £ which 

I could procure relating to this isthmus, while I remained at 

- Carthagena and Guayaquil, at appears to me that the expec- 
tation of a canal of seven-metres (28 feet 11 inches) in depth, 

aud from twenty-two to cneshrmeet metres (from 72 feet 

2 inches to 91 feet 10 inches) in breadth, which,. like a pass or 

_a strait, should go from sea to sea, and admit the vessels which 
sail from Europe to the Egst Indies, ought to be completely 

abandoned. The elevation of the ground would force the 

‘engineer to have recourse either to subterraneous galleries, or to 
‘the system of shuices, and the merchandize is'destined to pass 
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5 could only therefore’ be transported in 

ed. to .keep the sea. Entrepots.at 

Patema and Porte. ‘wottid ‘be requisite. Every nation 

which wished to trade inthis: way, would be dependent on the 
masters of the isthuius and-tenal.’ 


The author therefore thinks, that if this canal were 
cut, the greatest number of the vessels dispatched from 
— weuld still continae their passage round Cape 


! at the yee pine Oceans-should ever be united 
proected such a cagal of communieation as has been. so often 
Hck sapipeny ef. Nootka Sound and of 


he corned ht more than 2000 es nearer to 
ited tates.’ -The author seems to 


rie ay nok, that. of. h interrupts the 
aoe Ast muh he ean topmect 


tne ch = deperid solely o7 ‘its 
e climate on.i , 
distance from tee us To dee wad tlhe 
level of the sea, he oyna ties oa of its surface, and othe 


local circumsta viih teed to alter its temiperature, 


Of thes ico, 60,000 uare leagues are situ- 
aioe: is rnctiy Hy : 


ated wi gone ; but, of the 50 ,000 square 
leagdes, which, are Mlaced within, the torrid age 
‘than three-fifths dre said to “ enjoy rather a cold, oF heme: 
perate, than.a:-burning climate.”’ The whole i . 
of the viceroyalty of Mexico appears to constitute an im- 


mense plain, which is elevated 6561 or om wane 
the level of the neighbouring ocean. 


* The chain of mountains which form the vast — in of Mexico 
is the same with what, under the name of Andes, runs 
through all South America; but the constraction, I may say 
the skeleten, (Charpente) of this chain varies. to the south aad 
north of the equator. In the southera hemisphere, the Cordile 
lera ig every where tern and interrupted by crevices like open 
furrews not filled with heterogeneous substances. If there are 
plains elevated from 2700 to $000 metres (1400 to 1500 toises}, 
as in the kingdom of Quito,, and farther north in the province 
of los Pastos, they are not to be compared in extent with those 
of New Spain, and are rather. to be considered as tongitudinal 
‘vallies bounded by two branches of the great Cordillera of the 
Andes: while in Mexico it is the very ndge of the mountains 
which forms the plain, and it is the direction of the plain which 
designates as it were that of the whole chain... Jn Peru, the 
most elevated summits constitute the crest of the Andes ; hut 
in Mexico these same summita, less colossal it is true, but atl 


. Curr, Ray. bea 92, F&ruary, 1811, — 
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from 4900 to-5400 metres in height (2500 t6'2770 toises), are. 
either dispersed on the plain, or ranged in lines which bear no 
relation ef parallelism with the direction of the Cordillera. 
Peru and the; kingdom of New Grenada contain transversal 
vallies, of which the perpendicular depth is sometimes 1400 
metres, The existence of these vallies prevents the inhabitants 

“from travelling except on horseback, a-foot, or catried on the 
shoalders of ns (called on or ; but in the kingdom of 
New Spain cartiages roll on to Sante Fe in the a of New 
Mexico, for a length of more than 1000 kilometres or 500 
leagues, Qn the whole of this road there were few difficulties 
fon art to surmount.’ 


Level plains ate spread on the Cordillera of the Andes, 
at immensé heights... The city of Santa Fe de Bogota is 
constructed on a plain, which hasan elevation of 8413 
‘feet. The plains of Caramatca in Péruare elevated to 
9021 fect: and the plains of Atisana are higher still. 
‘These plains, which ate so level, that the native inhabi- 
tants have no idea of their extraordinary situation, rise to 

“1541 feet above the peak of Teneriffe. The plains of new 
Grenada, Quito, or Peru, occupy a more contracted sur- 
face than those which we have mentioned. They do not 
exceed forty square leagues, and are insulated flats on 
aerial summits. The inhabitants of these frozen plains 
dread:to descend into the lower regions, where they must 
‘inspire a suffocating heat. 
e plains of Mexico are not detached and separated 
‘like those in‘ New Grenada, Quito and Peru, but are so 
‘contiguous as to form one single plain. ‘ Such is the plain 
which runs from the 18° t6 the 40° of north latitude; and 
is equal. in length. to the distance from Lyons to the 
sor" donsavef: how pale quensce «.cilante adopted & 
coasts ew in a climate ada or 
the productions of the West Indies. Seane, todlen, 
“cotton, and bananas, are grown in abundance. But these 
‘fertile regions, which are termed by the natives * tierras 
calientés,’ are infested by the yellow fever, particularly in 
the populous cities. On the declivity of the Cordillera, 
_a mass of mountains, which traverse the whole extent of 
Mexico, and which may be regarded asa continuation of 
the Andes, the inhabitants enjoy a sort of soft vernal tem- 
re, which is subject to little variation. The mean 
cheat of this region, which the natives denominate Jireras 
Templadas, is, during the whole year, from 68°.to 70° of 
Fahrenheit. ‘ Such is thie fine climate of Xalappa, Tasco, 
and Chilpansingo, three cities celebrated for their great 
salubrity and the ebundauce of trees which grow/in their 
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neighbourhood.’ The Tierras Templadas are at the eleva- 
tion of from $936 to 4920 feet. 

The plains which are elevated more than 7217 feet above 
the level of the ocean, are comprehended in the name of 
Tierras frias. Of these, the mean temperature is under 
62°, The waters inthe capital of Mexico are said to b 
usually as mild as at Naples. The mean heat of the d 
at that season is from 55° to 70°; and in the summer the 
thermometer never rises in the shade above 75° of Fah- 
renheit. In the greatest part of Europe the temperature 
and products of any particular country are almost entirely 
dependent on geographical latitude; but they seem exclu- 
sively modified by the elevation of the soil in the equinoc- 
tial regions of Mexico and Peru. This elevation counter- 
acts the effect of geographical position. 

The interior of New Spaih is said to an arid and 
sterile aspect; but the vegetation in declivity of the 
Cordillera, where it is nourished by a more humid atmos- 
cere exhibits uncommon beauty and strength. The 

umidity of the coasts, facilitating the putrefaction of 
vegetable and animal matters, occasions diseases, to which 
those, who are not seasoned to the climate, are alone ex- 
posed; but M. de Humboldt says, that 
‘¢ with the éxception of a few sea-ports and deep vallies, where 
the natives suffer from intermittent fevers,” New Spain is re- 
markably salubrious.’ 

* The physical situation of the city of Mexico posseseses in- 
estimable advan if we consider it in the relation of its 
communication with the rest of the civilized world. Placed 
on an isthmus, washed by the South Sea and Atlantic Ocean, 
Mexico up destined to possess 2 powerful influence over 
the political events which agitate the two contments: A king 
of Spain resident in the capital of Mexico, might transmit: his 
orders in five weeks to the peninsula in Europe, and in ax 
weeks to the Philippine islands in Asia. The vast kingdom of 
New Spain, under a careful cultivation, would alone. produce all 
that commerce collects together from the rest, of the globe, 
sugar, cochineal, cacao, cotton, coffee, wheat, hemp, flax, silk, 
oils; and wine. It would furnish every metal, without even the 
exception of mercury. Superb timber and. an abundance of 
iron and copper would favour the progress of Mexican navi- 
gation ; but the state of the coasts and the want of from 
the mouth of the Rio Alvarado to the mouth of the Rio Bravo, 
oppose obstacles in this respect which would be difficult to 
overcome,” ANDY 


At present, the Havannah is the on! er en port 
capable of receiving — The Spani government, 
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‘aware of the importance of this place asa sort of barrier 
to its Mexican possessions, have been at great pains to 


- . add to the strength of the fortifications, since it was last 


taken by ‘the English in 1762. Both the eastern and the 
western coasts of New Spain are subject to violent tem- 
pests, which render them inaccessible during several 
months of the year. 

In the kingdom of New Spain the proportion of births 
‘to ‘the population appears to be as 1 to 17, and of the 
deaths 1 to'30. In several places in the table-land of 
Mexico the births are said to be to the deaths 280 to 100. 
The augmentation of the means of subsistence, the certain 
criterion of an augmented Ngrery is proved in Mexico 
from the ecclesiastical births, which have doubled in less 
than. 24 years. M.de Humboldt considers “ it as ex- 
tremely probable that the population of Mexico in 1806 
exceeds 6,500,000.” 

The progress of Mexican population is arrested by two 
of the great desolutors of the human species in all ages 
and countries—famine and pestilence. As the country has 
enjoyed near three centunes of peace, we do not men- 
tion the ravage of the sword which has been so vigorous! 
employed in thinning the numbers of the western world. 
But we ought perhaps to recollect that the peace which 
has prevailed in New Spain, has ‘been a peace under the 
scourge of adespotic administration. - The contagious dis- 
eases, which, at intervals, have contributed to depopulate 
Mexico, are the small-pox, and a distemper, called by the 
Indians matlazahuatl, The small-pox, which was im- 
ported by the Spaniards in 1520, appears like some other 
contagious maladies to observe certain regular periods of 
return; as if along interval were necessary to accumu- 
late a susceptibility of the contagion. In 1779 the small- 
pox “ carried off in the capital of Mexico, more than nine 
thousand persons. Every evening tumbrils passed through 
the streets to recéive the corpses, as at Philadelphia, dur- 
’ ing the yellow-fever.” 

In January 1804 the vaccine ihoculation was introduced 
into Mexico. Very wise and efficacious measures were taken 
for propagating this salutary preservative,and itseems likely 
to extirpatethevariolous contagion in that part of the world. 
. Thus Europe will at last make some compensation for the 
wrongs she has inflicted on the American continent. 

Vaccination was unknown at Lima till. November 1802. 
* At that period the small-pox prevailed on the coast of the 
South Sea. A merchant vessel, Santo Domingo de la Calzada, 
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put into Lima in the passage from Spain to Manilia.- An indi- 
vidual had had the good sense to send by this vessel vaccine 
matter to the Philippine islands. They availed themselves of. 
this opportunity at Lima; ‘ and M. Unanue, professor of 
anatomy, and author of an excellent physiological treatise on the , 
climate of Peru, vaccinated several individuals by means of the 

matter brought by the merchant vessel. . No pustule appeared ; 

and the virus appeared either altered or too weak. However, 
M. Unanue having observed that all the vaccinated individuals 

had a very mild small-pox, employed this variolous matter to_ 
render, if possible by the ordinary inoculation, the disease less 

fatal. He thus perceived in an indirect way the effects of a vac- 

cination supposed to have faited. 

‘ It was accidentally discovered in the course of the same epi- 
demic in 2802, that the beneficent effect of vaccination had been 
long known to the country people among the Peruvian Andes, ' 
A negro slave had been moculated for the small-pox in the heuse’ 
of the Marquis de Valleumbroso who showed no symptom of the 
disease. They were going to repeat the inoculation, when the 
young man told them that he was certain of never having the 
small-pox, because in milking cows in the Cordillera ‘of the’ 
Andes, he had had a soit of cutaneous eruptions, caused, as the 
Indian herdsmen said, by the contact of certain tubercules some- 
times found on the udders of cows. Those who have had this . 
eruption, said the negro, never take the small-pox.. The Africans, © 
and especially the Indians, display great sagacity in observing . 
the character, habits, and diseases of the animals with which they | 
live. We need not therefore be astonished, that, on the intro- 
duction of horned cattle into America, the lower people re- 
marked that the pustules on the udders of the cows communi- 
cated to the herdsmen a species of benignant smali-pox, aid - 
that those once infected are secure from the general contagion . 
during the epochs when the disease is epidemical,’ ~ 


The matluzahuatl bears some resemblance to the yellow- 
fever, but its ravages seem confined to the Indian tribes. 
‘* It never attacks. white people ;”. while the yellow-fever, . 
“‘ seldom attacks the Mexican Indians.” | 

While the cruelty of Europeans has extirpated the in- 
digenous population of the. West Indies, that of New Spain . 
has increased considerably during the last fifty years. -In. 
general, says the author “ the Indians appear-to form four-: 
fifths of the whole population of Mexico,” and this pro- 
portion is much greater in some of the intendancies. 


‘ The Indians of New Spain, those at least subject te the Euro- 
pean domination, generally attain a pretty advaneed age. Peace- 
able cultivators, and collected these six hundred years in villages, . 
they are not exposed to the accidents of the wandering life of the 
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hunters and warriors of the Mississipi and the savannas of the Rio 
Gila. Accustomed to uniform nourishment of an almost entirely 
vegetable nature, that of their maize and cereal gramina, the In- 
dians would undoubtedly attain a very great longevity if their 
constitution were not weakened by drunkenness.’ 


This able translator remarks that part of the following 
account is contradicted by Ulloa. 


‘ Travellers who merely judge from the physiognomy of the 
Indians are tempted to believe that it is rare to see old men 
among them. In fact, without consulting parish registers, which 
in warm regions are devoured by the termites every twenty or 
thirty years, it is very difficult to form any idea of the age of 
Tadians: they themselves (I allude to the poor labouring In- 
dian) are completely ignorant of it. Their head never becomes 
grey. It is infinitely more rare to find an Indian than a negro 
with grey hairs, and the want of beard gives the former a con- 
tinual air of youth, The skin of the Indians is also less subject 
to wrinkles. It is by no means uncommon to see in Mexico, in 
the temperate zone half way up the Cordillera, natives, and es- 
pecially women, reach.a hundred years of age. This old age is 
generally comfortable; for the Mexican and Peruvian Indians 
preserve their muscular strength to the last.’ 


The author ascribes the almost total absence of any 
physical deformity among the copper-coloured Indians to 
“* the great simplicity in which their ancestors lived for thou- 
sands of years.” “ I never,” says he, “ saw a hunchbacked 
Indian; and it is extremely rare to see any of them who 
squint, or are lame in the legs.” 


* The Mexican Indian is grave, melancholic, and silent, so leng 
as he is not under the influence of intoxicating liquors. This 
gravity is particularly remarkable in Indian children, who at the 
age of four or five display much more intelligence and maturity 
than white children. The Mexican loves to throw a mysterious 
air over the most indifferent actions. The most violent passions 
are never painted in his features; and there is something fright- 
fal in seeing him pass all at once from absolute repose to a state 
of violent and unrestrained agitation. ‘The Peruvian Indian pos- 
sesses more gentleness of manners; the energy of the Mexican 
degenerates into harshness.’ 


The introduction of christianity among the American 
Indians, was the effect of constraint, and has consequently 
produced no other results than those of an exchange of 
ceremonial rites. The Spanish missionaries, indeed, in 
order to facilitate the extension of the true faith, seem to 
have permitted the amalgamation of Christian-ideas with 
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the absurdities of the Indian superstition. Thus “ the Holy 
Ghost is identified with the sacred eagle of the Aztecs. 

The translator truly remarks that the missionaries trou- 
bled themselves very little about the motives on which 
the Indians became Christians, or the views they enter- 
tained of Christianity. “As long as the holy fathers coult 
get the Indians to submit to the rite of baptism, all was 
well and the charm complete. : 


* The Mexican Indians have preserved the same taste for. 
flowers which Corfez found in his time. A nosegay was the 
most valuable treat which could be made to tle ambassadors 
who visited the court of Montezuma. This monarch and his 
predecessors had collected a great number of rare Das ‘in the 
gardens of Istapalapan. ‘The famous hand-tree, cheiroste- 
mon, described by M. Cervantes, ef which for a long time onfy’ 
a single individual was knowr of very high antiquity, appears to 
indicate that the kings of Toluca cultivated also trees strangers: 
to that part of Mexico. Cortez, in his letters. to the emperor 
Charles the Fifth, frequently boasts: of the industry which the 
Mexicans displayed in gardening; and he complains that they 
did not send him the seeds of ornamental flowers and. useful: 
plants which he demanded for his friends of Seville and Madrid. 
The taste for flowers undoubtedly indicates a relish for the 


beautiful ; and we are astonished at finding it in a nation in which 


a sanguinary worship, and the frequency of sacrifices, appeared 
to have extinguished whatever related to the sensibility of the 
soul, and kindness of affection. In the great market-place of 
Mexico the native sells no peaches, nor ananas, nor roots, nor 
pulque (the fermented juice of the _ , without having his: 
shop ornamented with flewers, which are every day renewed. 
The Indian merchant appears seated in an intrenchment of ver- 
dure. A hedge of a metre in height, formed of fresh herbs, 
particularly of. gramina with delicate leaves, surrounds like a 
semicircular wall the fruits offered to public sale. The bottom, 
of a smooth green, is divided by garlands of flawers which run. 
parallel to one another, Small nosegays placed symmetrically 
between the festoons, give this inclosure the appearance of a 
carpet strewn with flowers. The European who delights in 
studying the customs of the lower people, cannot help being- 
striick with the care and elegance the natives display in distri- 
buting the fruits which they sell in small cages of very light 
wood, The sapotilles (achras), the mammea, pears, and raisins, 
occupy the bottom, while the top is ornamented with odoriferous 
flowers. ‘This art of entwining fruits and flowers had its origin, 
perhaps, in that happy period when, long before the introduction 
of inhuman rites, the first inhabitants of Anahuac, like the Peru- 
vians, offered up to the great spirit, Teotl'the first fraits of their 
harvest. b A at : Od 7 
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_ The, wealth, civilization, culture; and population of 
>seem-principally confined toa narrow.stripe of land 
: 1 laPucblato the eapital,and from thence: 







alamanca and. a... Chis. district is covered with 
villages end familets,: but it is bordered by tracts which. 
exhibit hardly any features of human industry. 
- _ The,political condition of. the Indians of New Spain, as 
‘it is represented in a memoir from the bishop of Mechoacan 
tothe King in 1799, a part of which is quoted by M. de 
» appears to be the most degraded which can 
onceived. “The bishop supposes the Spaniards 
itute the tenth peat of the whole population of 
This tenth part engrosses almost all the 
“@md:property of the kingdom. ‘The Indians are 
tive cultivators.of the soil. There is no intermediate state; 
and no distinction but that of masters and slaves. The 
Indians labour without any hope of enjoyment; their 
civilization is obstructed by the law which prohibits the 
whites from taking up their residence in Indian villages ; 
and the Indians from living among the Spaniards. The 
Indians are governed by subaltern magistrates of their own 
race; eight or ten of these are found in every village who - 
live in idleness, at the expence of the rest, The natives can 
enter into no contract, and cannot rise above the level of 
Jabourers or artisans. They are plunged into a state of 
apathy, in which they cease to feel the excitement either 
of hope or of fear. “ The casts, descendants of negro- 
slaves are: branded with infamy by the law, and are sub- 
jected. to tribute. Among the mestizoes and mulattoes 
there are many families, who, from their ardour, their phy- 
8) my, and their cultivation might be confounded. 
with the Spaniards, but the law keeps them in a state of 
degradation and contempt.” Thus these men of colour 
can hardly help indulging a feeling of rancour towards 
the whites. In the present perturbed state of the Spanish 
colonies, this will undoubtedly operate against the claims 
of the mother country. The bishop very wisely and very 
forcibly asks what attachment the Indian can have toa 
tie wn by which he is degraded and despised, which 
eaves him no means of acquiring property, and no hope 
of ameliorating his existence? The bishop requested that 
the tribute should be abolished, that the invidious distinc. 
tions between the whites and the people of colour should 
be done away; that the latter should be eligible to any 
civil employment which did not “ require a special title 
of nobility; that a portion of the uncultivated lands should 
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be granted to the Indians and the casts; and that the.ad-, 
ministration of justice should be less venal and ope: 
pressive... : , a 
It is neédless to say that the reforms which the philan-. 
thropic bishop of Mechoacan proposed to introduce into’ 
tlre pdlitical condition of the Indians were not adopted by* 
the government. Much the same arguments which have. 
been used in this country against the emancipation of the 
Catholics, were employed on the other side of the Atlantic’ 
against liberating the Indians and pedple of colour from @ 
state of barbarous oppression. The danger of such an 
innovation was the topic of sophistical declamation; and 
the yery sensation of ill-will which along series of wrongs 
had excited, and. which the removal would certainly have 
mitigated-or effaced, was ewwployed as 4n,argument for the . 
continuance of oppression. [t was said, if you release the. 
natives from theirchains, they will only employ their hberty. 
in wrecking their vengeance on the whites. In this and in si-; 
milar cases it is never sufficiently considered that in thegreat, 
average of instances, revenge is disarmed by forbearance, 
and animosity conciliated by kindness ; and above all, that. 
if is not more the duty than the interest of a government 
. tobe just. Justice and policy may be occasionally divided 
_1n the short-sighted views of politicians, but they are al-’ 
ways found to be identified in the ultimate event. Where: 
the. “ fiat justicia,” the observance of justice is the pri-- 
mary object of political consideration, the legislator’ 
may repose his head on his pillow, and rest secure that 
the end will be answerable to the means. As the world is’ 
constituted it cannot be otherwise; and, even though the, 
present consequences of a just conduct should appearever, 
so adverse and unpromising, can they supersede theabtiens 
tion, or ought they to prevent the performance? 
_ The capital of Mexico possesses some important scien- 
tific establishments. Among these the author names the: 
School of Mines, the Botanic garden, and the Academy 'of 
Painting aud Sculpture... This academy is said to: 
‘* a much finer and mere complete collection vp nyo od 
is to be found in any part Germany.” Casts of the Apollo 
Belvidere, the group of Laocoon, and of the other masters ' 
pieces of antiquity are found “ collected together under 
the torrid zone, in a table land higher than the convent of* 
great St. Bernard.” . Mexico presents a number of beauti- 
ful edifices which are hardly: surpassed in‘ any’ of the! 
Europeancapitals, —. ‘ued of? te vied iT ° 
We have pleasure in quoting the follewing passage, pars. 
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ticularly from the preof which the latter part affords of the 
influence of intellectual culture in ameliorating the social 
state of man, and in smoething the sharp edges of political 
society. 


* Instruction is communicated gratis at the Academy of Fine 
Arts. It is not confined alone to the drawing of landscapes and 
figures; they have had the good sense to employ other means. 
fer exciting the national industry. The academy labours suc- 
cessfully to introduce among the artisans a taste for elegance 
and beautiful forms. Large rooms, well lighted by Argand’s 
Jamps, contain every evening some hundreds of young people, of 
wh. some draw from relievo or living models, while others 
copy drawings of furniture, chandeliers, or other ornaments in 
bronze. In this assemblage (and this is very remarkable in the 
midst of a country where the prejudices of the nobility against 
the casts are so inveterate) rank, colour, and race is confounded : 
we see the Indian and the Mestizo sitting beside the white, and 
the son of a poor artisan in emulation with the children of the 
great lords of the country.’ 


The principles of the new chymistry are said to be 
more diffused in Mexico than in many parts of the pe- 
ninsula. 


* An European traveller cannot undoubtedly but be surprised to 
meet in the interior of the country, on the very borders of Cali- 
fornia, with young Mexicans who reason on the decomposi- 
tion of water in the process of amalgamation with free air. The 
School of Mines possesses a chemical laboratory; a geological 
' collection, arranged according to the system of Werner ; a physi- 
cal cabinet, in which we not only find the valuable instruments 
of Ramsden, Adams, Le Noir, and Louis Berthoud, but also 
models executed in the capital even, with the greatest precision, 
and from the finest wood in the country. The best mineralogi- 
cal work in the Spanish language was printed at Mexico, I mean 
the Manual of Oryctognosy, composed by M. del Rio, accord- 
ing to the principles of the school of Freyberg, in which the 
author was formed. The first Spanish translation of Lavater’s 
Elements of Chemistry was also published at Mexico. I cite 
these insulated facts because they give us the measure of the 
ardour with which the exact sciences are begun to be studied 
in the capital of New Spain. This ardour is much greater than 
that with which they addict themselves to the study of lan- 
guages and ancient literature.’ | 


.. The following may give some idea of the wealth of par- 
ticular individuals in New Spain. 
‘ The family of -the Count de la Valenciana; for example, pos- 
sesses alone, on the ridge of the Cordillera, a property worth 
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more than twenty-five millions of franks*, without including the 
mine of Valenciana, near Guanaxuato, which communibus annis, 
yields a nett revenue of a million and a half of livres+. ‘This 
family, of which the present head, the young Count de Valen- 
ciana, is distinguished for a generous character and a noble de- 
sire of instruction, is only divided into three branches; and they 
possess altogether, even in years when the mine is not very lu- 
crative, more than 2,200,000 francs of revenuet. The Count de 
Regla, whose youngest son, the Marquis de San Christobal §, dis- 
tinguished himself at Paris for his physical and physiological 
knowledge, constructed at the Havannah, at his own expence, in 
acajou and cedar /cedrella) wood, two vessels of the line of the 
largest size, which he made a present of to his sovereign: It was 
the seam of la Biscaina, near Pachuca, which laid’ the founda- 
tion of the fortune of the house of Regla. The family of Fa- 
goaga, well known for its beneficence, intelligence, and zeal for 
the public good, exhibits the example of the greatest wealth 
which was ever derived from a mine. A single seam which the 
family of the Marquis of Fagoaga possesses in the district of 
Sombrerete left in five or six months, all charges deducted, a 
nett profit of twenty millions of francs|j.’ 


The author well remarks, that 


* Money rapidly gained is as rapidly spent, The working of 
mines becomes a game in which they embark with unbounded 
passion. The rich proprietors of mines lavish immense sums on 
quacks, who engage them in new undertakings in the most re- 
mote provinces. In a country where the works are conducted 
on such an extravagant scale, that the pit of a mine frequently 
‘requires two millions of francs to pierce, the bad success of a 
rash project may absorb in a few years all that was gained in 
working the richest seams. We must add, that from the inter- 
nal disorder which prevails in the greatest part of the great 
howsés of both Old and New Spain, the head of a family is not 
unfrequently straitened with a revenue of half a million, though 
he display no other luxury than that of numerous yokes of 
mules.’ 


The Mexican clergy are composed of “ten thousand indi- 
viduals, the half of whom are regulars who wear the cowl.” 





® 1,041,7501. sterling. Trans. 
+ 62,5051. sterling. Trans. 
-t 91,674. a. Trans. 

§ M. Terreres (this is the name by which this modest savant is knewn 
ie ee for a long time the instruction which his abode at 
Paris him to procure, to the great fortane whieh he could only | 
enjoy living in Mexico. hai 

|| 922,400l..sterling. Trans. 
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The ecclesiastical revenues are very unequally divided. 
Many of the clergy are in a state of penury, while others 
enjoy princely revenues. The annual revenue of the eight 
Mexican bishops is computed at 112,300. sterling. ‘I'he 
streets of Mexico swarm with from twenty to thirty thou- 
said miserable beings (Saragates, Guachinangos ), most of 
whom have no roof to shelter them at night and stretch 
themselves out idly to the sun during the day. But they 
are said not to be ferocious in their character, and never to 
ask alms. If they work one or two days in the week 
they obtaina sufficiency to drag on existence through the 
other part. 

The number of negroes. is very small in Mexico. The 
whole city may be traversed without seeing a black coun- 
tenance. Mexico thus offers a striking difference ‘ to the 
Havannah,. Lima, and Caraccas.” The Caraccas contain 
four times the number of slaves; though the population is 
six times less than that of Mexico. ‘* The negroes of 
Jamaica” are said to be ‘ to those of New Spain in the pro- 
portion ‘of 250 to 1.” The prosperity of Mexico is not 
dependent on the importation of slaves. The cultivation 
of sugar has been greatly increased within the last twenty 
years, and particularly since the revolution of St. Domingo; 
but without any perceptible augmentation of slaves. It 
is said that “ of the 74,000 negroes annually furnished by 
Africa to the equinoctial regions of America and Asia, 
and which are worth to the colonies the sum of 111,000,000 
francs (4,625,870l. sterling), not above 100 land on the 
coast of Mexico.” i 

Though Indian slaves are prohibited by the laws in the 
Spanish colonies, yet these laws are eluded, as the follow- 
ing will prove; and religion seems to be made the osten- 
sible pretext for the violation. 


‘ The missionary monks of South America make from time to 
time incursions into the countries possessed by peaceable tribes 
of Indians, whom they call savages (Indios brqvos),' because 
they have not learned to, make the sign of the cross like ,the. 
equally naked Indians of the missions (Indios reducidos). In 
these nocturnal incursions, dictated by the most culpable fana-- 
ticism, they lay hold of all whom they can surprise, especially 
children, women, and old men. They separate without pity 
children from their mothers, lest they should concert together 
as to the means of their escape, The monk who is chief of this 
expedition distributes the, young people among the Indians of his 
mission who have the most contributed to the success of the En- 

rados, On the Orinoco, and on the be ks of the Portuguese - 
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Rio Negro, these prisoners bear the name of Poitos; and they 
are treated like slaves till they are of a age to marry. The de- 
sire of having Poitos and making them work. for eight or ten 
years induces the Indians of the misstons to excite the monks to 
these incursions, which the bishops have generally had the good 
sense to blame, as the means of attaching odium to their religion 
and its ministers. In Mexico the prisoners taken in the petty 
warfare which is carried on almost without interruption. on the 
frontiers of the provincias internas, experience a much more un- 
happy fate than the Poitos. They are generally of the nation 
of the Mecos or Apaches, and they are dragged to Mexico, where 
they languish in the dungeons of a correetion-house (la Cor-’ 
dada). Their noeity is increased by solitude and despair. 
Transported to Vera Cruz and the island of Cuba, they soon 
perish, like every savage Indian removed from the high table- 
land into the lower, and eonsequently hotter regions. ‘These 
Mecos prisoners sometimes break from their dungeons, and 
commit the most attrocious cruelties in the surrounding coun- 
tries,’ 


Slaves, however, appear to be very few in Mexico; 
and to be protected by a wjser judicial administration 
than the negroes of the other European colonies. 


‘a slave, who by his industry has procured a little money, may 
compel his master’ to-give him his liberty on paying the moderate 
sum of 1500 or 2000 livres. Liberty cannot be refused to a 
negro on the pretext that he cost the triple of the sum, or that 
he possesses & particular talent for some lucrative employment. 
‘A slave who hasbeen cruelly used, acquires on that account 
his freedom by the law, if the judge do justice to the cause of 
the oppressed; but it may be easily conceived that this bene- 
ficent law must be frequently eluded. I saw, however, even in 
Mexico, in the month of July, 1803, an example of two negros 
to whom the magistrate, who exercised the functions, of alcalde 
de corte, gave their liberty, because their mistress, a lady from 
the islands, had wounded them all over the body with scissars, 
pins, and knives. In the course of this shocking process, the 
lady was accused of having, with a. key, knocked out the teeth 
of the slaves when they complained of a fluxion in the gums,, 
which prevented them from working.’ r 


As in a country which is governed by whites, and 
where the complexion of white seems to constitute the 
privileged class, the degrees-of approximation to white or 
black are appreciated with a sort of casuistical nicety; 
as they are made to determine the right of rank in the 
social scale. Hence the inhabitants of the Spanish colo- 
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nies have invented numerous terms to denote the degree 
of purity, or pollution of colour and of blood. 


‘The son of a white (Creole or European), and a native of 
copper-colour, is called Mestizo. His colour is almost a pure 
white ; and his skin is of a particular transparency. The small 
beard and small hands and feet, and a certain obliquity of ‘the 
eyes, are more frequent indications of the mixture of Indian 
blood than the nature of the hair. - If a Mestiza marry a white 
man, the second generation differs hardly in any thing from the 
European race. As very few negros have been introduced into 
New Spain, the Mestizos probably compose seven-eighths of 
the whole casts. They are generally accounted of a much more 
mild character than the mulattoes, descended from whites and 
negresses, who are distinguished for the violence of their pas- 
sions and a singular brencres: thd tongue. The descendants of 
negros and of Indian women at Mexico, Lima, and even at 
the Havannah, the strange name of Chino (Chinese). On the 
coast of Caraccas, and, as appears from the laws, even in New 
Spain, they are called zambes. This last denomination is now 
principally limited to the descendants of a negro and a female 
mulatto, or a negro and a Chinese female. From these com- 
mon zambos, they distinguish the zambos prietos, who descend 
from a negro and a female .zamba. From the mixture of a 
white man with a mulatto comes the cast of quarterons, When 
a female quarteron marries an European or creole, her son bears 
the name of quinteron. A uew alliance with a white banishes 
to such a degree the remains of colour, that the children of a 
white and female quinteron are white also. The casts of Indian 
or African blood preserve the odour peculiar to the cutaneous 
transpiration of those two primitive races. The Peruvian In- 
dians, who in the middle of the night distinguish the different 
races by their quick sense of smell, have formed three words to 
express the odour of the European, the Indian American, and 
the negro; they call the first pezuna, the second poseo, and the 
third grajo. Moreover, the mixtures, in which the colour of 
the children becomes deeper than that of their mother, are 
called salta-atras, or back-leaps,’ 


In book IIL. the author gives a particular statistical 
account of the intendancies, or provinces,of which the 
kingdom of New Spain is at present composed. In book 
IV. be describes the vegetable productions, &c. of ‘the 
Mexican territory. Our limits will not permit us to dwell 
on this part of the work. We-will just mention the 
author's researches respecting the potatoe, which has 
tended so powerfully to increase the population and the 
happiness of ee and the benefits of which have in- 
finitely exceeded those which have been derived from the 
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mines of Mexico and Peru. The potatoe was not known 

in Mexico in the time of Montezuma. But it was culti- 

vated at this period in Chili, Peru, Quito, and New Gre- 

nada. M. de Humboldt does not think that this root is 

indigenous in Peru. It is found in all the fields of Chili, 

where ‘ the natives distinguish the wild potatoe (of which 

the tubercles are, small and somewhat bitter) from that 

which has been cultivated for a long series of,ages.’ It is 

probable that this plant is a native of Chili; and that the 

cultivation of it ‘ gradually advanced northwards by. Peru 

and the kingdom of Quito, to the table land of Bogota, 

the ancient Cundinamarca.” The conquests of the Incas 

followed the same route. A very intgresting work ntight 

be written on the migrations of végetables, which; in 

the earlier periods of history, before commerce had. 
brought the remote parts of the world into more imme” 
diate contact, will be often found to be contemporanedus 

with the migrations of nations. 


*« The Mexicans,’ says M. de Hamboldt, “like'the Peruvians, 
can preserve potatées for whole years by exposing them to the 
frost, and drying them in the sun. The root, when hardened 
and deprived of its water, is called chunu, from a word im the 
Quichua language. It would be undoubtedly very useful to 
imitate this preparation in Europe, where a commencement of 
germination frequently destroys the winter's provisions ;. but 
it would be still of greater importance to procure the grain of 
the potatoes caltivated in Quito, and on the plain of Santa Fe- 
I have seen them of a spherical form, of more than three deci- 
mitres, from twelve to thirteen inches in diameter, and of a 
much better taste than. any in our continent. We know that 
certain herbaceous plants which have been long multiplied 
from the roots degenerate in the end, especially when the bad 
custom is followed of cutting the roots into several pieces. It 
has been proved by experience in several parts ‘of Germany, 
that, of all the potatoes, those which grow from the seed are 
the most savoury. We may ameliorate the species by collect- 
os seed in its native country, and by choosing in the Cor. . 

illera of the Andes the varieties which are most recommended 
from theis volume, and the savour of their roots,’ 


This translation is,-in general, very ably executed. 
The work itself throws more light on the state of New 
Spain than any which has been hitherto published. The 
philosopher, the merchant, and the statesman will find it 
a store of useful information. It is at this period parti- 
cularly interesting. 
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Agr. XL-—Aints for a Reform in the Criminal Law, in a 

Letter addressed to Sir Samuel’ Romilly, M..P:, By a late 

Member of Parliament. London, Mawman, 1811. 
_ ‘Bvo. Is. 6d. prety 

WE are rejoiced to discover, orto faticy*that we dis- 
‘egver, a general interest arising ‘on the sifijéct of reform . 
‘in the penal laws ‘of this fiation, "We tiave ledrned; from 
‘pretty onstant experience, that it is in vain'td expect any 
‘greatand betieficial plan of aménhdmént to’ be ‘adopted 
‘within doors, while the people rémain careless and in- 
different without; and for this reason, we have earnestly 
wished that a strong popular feeling may be ‘excited on 
this important question, as the only probable way of ob- 
taining for it'atair and complete hearing in that high 
“court to which, on other accounts, it might be better if it 
were exclusively confined. ode 

The pamphlet before us is sensible and well written. 
The general, reasoning which it contains is such as must 
immediately occur to the least.reflecting mind when dis- 
passionately entering upon the subject; and its extreme 
obviousness is probably the- reason why the author was 
‘ignorant, that, in employing it, he has only been repéating 

‘what has been ‘repeated a thousand times before. But 

the arguments which are so obvious, ate, af the snriie 
time, so unanswerable, that we sinéerely wish' they may 
be diffused in every possible form ‘and place, and therefore 
‘are never sorty.to meet with them again upon the footing 
of old and approved familiarity, 

Qur ‘ late member of parliament’ wishes for a gradual, 
not an immediate total, reform in this very objectionable 
part of the British constitution; and he may be-satisfied 
of this, that-the legislature which,, in the last session, 
‘rejected two bills for the repeal of laws already obsolete 
in practice, on the ground of innovation, will not soon in- 
-cur the censure of too great precipitancy. 

: He wishes that a discretionary power might be retained 
by the judgés, to the extent only. of mitigating the de- 
gree, not altering the nature, of. the punishment. 

He opposes the ‘idea of transferring this power from 
the judge to the jury. But weconceive that he has been 

‘ “wnisled by some’ confusion of terms in'this part of his ar- 
gument. Nobody, we imagine, who considers the nature 
“of ajury, would entrust it with any discretionary power 
whatever. But it seems reasonable and just, and wholly 
consistent with its actual office, that it should be con- 
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stituted judge of the facts upon which the discretionary 
power of the executive may afterwards be exercised. 

A diminution of the expence of prosecutions; an aug- 
mentation of the salaries of the judges; an allowance of 
longer time for the circuits; new regulations with re- 
spect to the locality of assizes; and due attention to the 
promulgation of every new law; these are among the 
most valuable and important of this gentleman’s sugges- 
tions. It seems to us, however, to be of more conse- 
quence that the circuits should be of quicker recurrence 
than of longer continuance. The inconvenience attending 
any arrangément of this nature would doubtless be great; 
but what innovation can be proposed that is not at first 
attended with some inconvenience? The length of time , 
which may, according to the present system, elapse be- 
tween the arrest and the trial of an accused person, is not 
only a cruel injustice to individuals, but highly prejudicial 
to the interests of society at large. 

Another of our author's hints, we give in his own 
words. 


* Now, Sir, I shall submit another alteration, which will save 
the present judges much trouble, and in the most painful part 
of their duty; I mean in carrying into execution the criminal 
laws of this country. I wish to see three criminal judges a 
pointed, with salaries equal to the puisne judges, who shou 
preside at the Old Bailey, and deliver the gaols on the home 
' cifcuit four times in the year, and supply the places of the 
chiefs at the Lent assizes, but always to pteside at the crown 
bar. These judges should in most respects have the same 
powers as the other judges, but these powers should be con- 
fined to criminal matters; and I would abolish. the report of 
the Recorder of London to the King in Council, and. thus re- 
lieve his majesty from what I have ever consideted ds the most 
painful part of his duty, that is, of seeing with other men’s 
eyes and understandings, in cases of capital punishment. I 
wish to see the criminal law put into. prompt execution; for, 
from my experience as a magistrate, I have ever found the im- 
mediate punishment of a culprit to have, on that account, great 
additional effect. Where I have the power of sending to a° 
bridewell' for a month or longer, I yet never exceed a week, but 
gencrally I commit only for forty-eight hours for the first of- 
fence. This practice I have found attended with the happiest 
results.’ pe A 


We have our doubts concerning the advantage which 
our author imagines would result from rendering the ine 
vestigation of the criminal judges a necessary previous . 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 22, February, 1811. 
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step to the passing of any new criminal law. [f it is 
true (as has been insisted on by the enemies of reform), 
that the judges set their faces. against the question, we 
eannot think that the legislature will evér derive much 
benefit from their advice in these matters. -If it is pos« 
siblé that these venerable magistrates have, by the in- 
fience of habit, brought themselves to consider that they 


have a personel interest in the support of existing’ evils, 
they-are the last persons to whom we stiould look for a 
clear and impartial view of any new law which -is pro- 
pesed on the same: absurd and itapolitic principle as that 
which is now sodeservedly condemned. 
‘Fhe author further thinks, with Blackstone, that 
counsel should ‘be allowed the same privileges in criminal 
asin civil trials. He suggests the propriety of observing 
a -greatet solemnity and decorum at executions. He 
doubts’ the expediency of the law which abolished the 
use of parish certificates, which he thinks ought rather’ 
to-have been wisely regulated than altogether done away. 
And he advises the : 


‘ appointment ef atm offreer in every parish, im all cities and 
large towns, whose business it should be to return weekly ac- 
counts te the magistrates acting for such parishes, of all suche 
persons as- have come to reside in their several parishes, who 
did not follow some resyeetable employment, or live im a re-. 
putable family. or neighbourhood.’ ‘ With a discretionary 
power im the justices, of sending for and examining aH persoys. 
of this description” P. 28. j 
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Ant: 12.4 second Appeal to the Members of the London Missionary 
Soctety, in reply to w Publicatton entitled a brief Statement of Facte.. 
By Joseph Fox. - London, Darton and Harvey, 1810. 


MR. FOX’S former appeal to the members of the Missionary 
Society,. produced a strong sensation in:that venerable fraternity. 
But it does not appear, to have been the sensation of gratit , 
to Mr. Fox for his candid exposure of their errors in their con ~ 
duct te Mr. Bicknell, eul-te his *tellow labourers in the field of © 
Evatigelical conversion, or to the mative emigrants from Oti- 
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heifé to this pious and polished capital. It dots not appear to 
have been the feeling of regret for a negiect of humaiy t 
wards those, whom 7 transplanted to the other side of 
the globe to prosecute their spiritual toils, and then suffered for 
a Jength of years to experience every possible privation. ‘The 
sentiment which. Mr. Fox’s appeal fas éxcited meen Bd 
disinterested leaders of the band. of missionariés, is found to b 
of a very different complexion from that of thankfulnes# ot of 
remorse. In. answer to Mr. ,Fox’s philanthropic appeal the 
Society have published a pamphlet, which they term ‘ A brief 
statement of facts, by the directors of the eprer 3 hee 
otcasioned by Mr. Joseph Fox’s appeal to the me: of 
insfitdtion.’ Mr. Fox has proved this brief statement to con 
tain niimerous misrepresentations, which it is not pot Pa to 
reconcile with that love of Evangelical truth, by w 5 3, 
diréctors of the missionaries are, no doubt, influenced. if 
the * brief statement, do not display aiy remarkable charac- 
teristie of evangelical simplicity, it certainty does exhibit t 
speciés of logical legerdemain, which is capable of eluding f 
hard thrusts of its adversary, with a degree of subtlety, 
has hot ofter been surpassed. In the, present pamplrlet, how. 
evér, Mr. Fox returns to the charge with redoubled vigour, and 
without suffering thé writers of the ‘ brief statement’ to profit © 
by their shifts, he exposes, with great clearness and effect, thei? - 
unfoundéd statements and perverse misrepresentations. ! 
The condnct of the directors of the Missionary , ae 
it is exhibited inthe present and the former ‘ appeal’ of Mr. 
Fox, places that godly junto in no very amiable point of view. 
We shall detail a few of the particulars, which are contained in 
the publication now before us. It appears from the extract of a 
letter, which Mr. Fox. has }, quoted, from a missionary at Ota- 
heite to one of his friends, that the directors of the society in 
Londor did not condescend to correspond with their spiritual 
deputies in that island more than twice in the long space of 
nearly eleven years. On the 30th of July, 1807, when a vessel 
from London approached the island 6f Otaheite, and anchored 
in the bay, the honest missionary says that he was ‘ ready to.’ 
junip mast high,’ from the expectation.of having soon to open 
a letter from his English friends; but, to his.:inexpressible mor- 
tification, no letter came! nota single line! not the scratch of 
a pen. In the agony of hie distress; the heart of the poo 
pi tag read by mereh send he eae oo Sw on 
eting, not-loud but deep, against the perfidy of" the saints, 
to tik tad een mcr ei2t GKS wi ; fe we 
After having levied a hundred thousind’ ‘pounds‘on the cha- 
ritable ake pe val-eenting devotees, im order fo plant the 
cross ini the islands of the South Sea, the directors dispatched 
their devout embassies, where they knew that their complaints 
eould not readily be heard, SY eeteateteerenienckens 
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the tenth part of a whole century, the, most bitter sorrows and 
privations, which it is possible for any persons of conunon Yeel- 
ing to. endure. . It is said of a certain character in a certain 
book that ‘ he kept the purse.’ The directors also of the mis- 
sionary society appear to have ‘ kept the purse ;’ but, if we 
may credit the account of Mr. Fox, they have been very. 
reluctant to open it for any of those purposes for which it was 
expressly filled by the munificent oblations of well-meaning, 
but misguided religionists. 

When Mr. Bicknell, whose melancholy case we have detailed 
in our review of Mr. Fox’s former pamphlet, departed a second 
time for the Jand of promise, we find that he was indebted for 
the principal articles of his equipment, not to the tenderness of 
the missionary directors, but to the gratuitous contributions of 
beneficent individuals.. Some years ago a man of considerate 
charity sent a chest of carpenter's tools as a present to Bicknell, 
who was then on the business of the mission, and who was by 
frade a-carpenter. This useful gift, which we should have 
thought no bad engine for proselyting the savage heathen to 
more civilized modes of existenee, instead of being forwarded to 
order, appears from Mr. Fox’s narrative to have remained in an 
inert state in the house of Mr. Wilkes, till poor Bicknell again 
showed his pale face on the English coast. Mr. W. is said to 
have promised to send these tools on board the vessel. on which 
the good missionary was again going toembark for Otaheite. This 
promise (which was never performed!) prevented Bicknell from 
accepting a quantity of tools, which had been collected for him 
by a friend; and thus the muclr abused visionary returned to 
Otaheite without the means of prosecuting his manual oceupa- 
tion, We should have supposed that one hard-working car- 
peuter would have been of more real worth in the South Seas 
than a whole crew of babbling missionaries, Mr. Wilkes is 
also reported to have witnessed poor Bicknell’s scanty stock of 
-shoes at, least a month before the ship sailed; but the spiritual 
chief probably thought the protection of wax leatlier to'be a. 
superfluous luxury on the coral pave of the coast round the 
‘Sonth Sea isles! 

_ When the missionarics were settled at Otaheite, the sing/e 
brethren were to have suitable help-mates provided for them by 
.the directors. After a tong interval of frustrate. expectancy, 
‘they became very urgent, as well might be, in their expostula- 
.tions with*their godly superiors in the British capital, on the 
speedy export of these articles of prime convenience ang ne- 
‘cessity. All the fruit, which the earnest petitions of the ba- 
chelor-missionaries produced, was a variety of resolutions passed 
“by the directors, the sixth of which declond in that style of 
‘callous insensibility, which we have so often found the doctrine 
of Calvin to produce, that, if any of those who complained of 
‘the comfortlessness of celibacy chose to come home to obtain a 
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wife, ‘they must work their passage to England, and bind 
themselves to go back again to Otaheite.’ Such is the humanity 
6f the directors of the Missionary Society, to those deluded 
but faithful adherents, who had abandoned their friends, their 
country, and every better prospect, at the solicitation.of men, 
who, after promising them every support, seem:to have left 
them ina situation not very preferable to that of the sailor 
Jeffery, on the unpeopled isle! . 
Poor Bicknell, who, as well as his associates in celibacy, 
had a strong antipathy to the discomforts of ‘ single blessed- 
hess,’ for which we think him rather to be honoured than de- 
spised, had, for some years, requested Dr. Haweis:to ‘ accom- 
modate,’ him with a wife; but the Dr. either made no endeavour 
fo gratify his spiritual friend in this carnal way, or endeavoured. 
in vain. At all events Mr. Bicknell had no experience of wed- 
ded love till he returned to this country, to which the directors: 
told him to ‘ work his passage,’ when he found a helpmate far. 
himself, without being indebted to any officious intervention. 
. Before we conclude this article we must state that this pious 
mission to Otaheite has totally failed; that, notwithstanding-all. 
the rhapsodies, which were preached, of its being about.to 
restore the paradisaical state in the islands of the South; Seas, 
the Adams and Eves of the undertaking have been obliged, tike 
the Adam and Eve of earlier date, to relinquish the garden of. 
perpetual sweets, and.te take refuge in New South Wales,.where 
we hope that they will be more successful in evangelising: the 
criminals who are annually vomited from-this sink of impurity 
on that sterile shore. Qur various labours-witl not permit.us 
to bestow more time on this able pamphlet of Mr. Fox; but we: 
recommend it to the perusal of all who wish to satisfy. their: 
minds with respect to the justice and the liberality of the di- 
rectors of the Missionary Society. 2 na 


en POLITICS. 


Aart. 13.---Practival Observations on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee. By Charles Bosanquet, Esq. London, 1810, 800 As. 


Arr. 14.~-Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Observations on the Report of the 
‘Bullion Committee. By David Ricardo. London, Murray, 1811, 4¢. 


MR. BOSANQUET deserves praise for the frankness:and 
vigour with which he has combated the canclusions of the 
Bullion Committee; and theugh we think. his reasoning to be 
totally fallacious, we should be very unjust io him if we did not 
express our humble opinion that he has treated the subjeet.with 
more ability than any of the writers.on the same side of the 
qnestion. ; Kee ob 8 

There are certain deductions of the authors of the Bullion 
Committee, which Mr. Bosapquet. has controverted,, which. 
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appear to us to be established by proef, which is little, if at. all, 
short of dertjonsttation. Among the deductions of the committee, - 
which Mr, Bosanquet has acsatled, we find the following. * The 
price of gold bullion can never exceed the mint price, unless the 
currency in which it is paid, is depretiated below the value of 
id.’ This seems as luminous a truisin, as, that one ounce o 
gold cannot bé worth more than another ounce of gold of the 
same ‘fineness. Bit, when thé Bank, instead of purchasing 
gold in bar with gold in coin, éideavour to procare it for a paper 
currency, which is not convertible into gold, except at a dis- 
count of fifteen or more per cert. it then requires no Oedipus 
to discéro that the value of gold must experience & rise in pro- 
portion to the fall which is sustained by the products of the 
paper mint. As long us the bank paper is coivertible into gold 
at the uption of the holder, the price of gold bullion never can 
exceed the mint price. Ht ts, in fact, a physival impossibility ; 
but'the motient that out payer currency is not convertible into_ 
gold, it is equally impossible that the price’ of bullion should | 
not beaegmented in proportion to the per centage, which must 
be puid for the conversion of hank-notes into gold. The new 
sect of the anti-bullionists will never be able to refute this plain 
matter of fact argument, whatever may be the evasions which 
they may. practise, or the sophisms which they may employ, 
What is true with respect to the cause of the rise in the price © 
of gold bullion above the mint price, is true with respect tothe _ 
unfavourable state of- the exchange with foreign’ countries. | 
Both are occasioned by our forced paper medium, which is not ~ 
convertible inte gold at the pleasure of theholder. If, ‘for in- : 
instance, we were to: import from Hamburgh goods to thé - 
amount of one hundred thousand pounds sterling more than we - 
exported, the ballance against us, as it is called, must be paid — 
in. the precious: metals, Now if oar circdlating medium, ins 
stead of being manufactared out-of rags, were composed, like | 
that of the cuntinent, of the precious metals, or of a paper-" 
currency, which was a bona fide representative of the precious 
metals, aud could, at any time, and without any loss, be ex-_ . 
for them, it is as clear as noon-day, however the ques» 
tion mey have been entangled, aad obscured threugh iguorence _. 
or design, that the Hamburgh merchants in the case, which we. 
are posing, could not, in requiring payment forthe one ham. ; 
dred thousand pounds sterling, due to them from this country, < 
draw fer more than the one hundred theusand poundsand the . 
mim necessary to defray the expence of transporting and im 
suring thet som from this country toe. that. But, when the 
rgh, or ws other merchants, to whom we may ewe one 
hundred thousand pounds ster/ipg, find that the English cus. 
— is made entirely ef paper, whieli ig not convertible inte- 
gold, except at a loss of about fifteen or sixteen per cent. they" 
must calculate for this, and draw for as many nomixel pounds, 
ip ous paper vutrency as will enable them to reevtve their debt 
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ef one hundred thowsands sterling, without any diminution. 
For otherwise they would find that . the one ‘hundred: thousand 
pounds in our paper currency would net: produce them in the 
Seallion market much more thew eighty five. thousand pownde; 
sterling The exchange, therefore, must be-against @s, and: 
continue to be against usé# proportion te the depretiation of owe. 
paper. This depretiatéen is the great leading cause.of whatie: 
called an unfavourable state of the exchange, which; otherwise; 
as the members of the Bullion. Committee prove, can never, 
for any length of time, ‘ exeeed the expence of i 
and insuring the precious metals from one country to the other, 
A forgign merchant, who draws a bill on his debter in thie 
country, knows that -that’ bill will be paid to bie-egent here ia 
bank-notes; and he knows moreover that these netes are-net: 
convertible into the precious metals, except at @ diseount.<f- 
about fifteen per cent. What thenishetode? Is hete.accept 
of 85]. sterling, or a less sum, for every 1001. sterling, to which. 
he is justly entitled? No; he must advance his. demand ia: 
proportion te the difference between the value of our paper 
currency and of the precious metals. In other words, :4he- - 
exchange must be against us, and must continue te be so- while... 
our ordinary currency is so awfully depretiated.-. Billa on 
foreign ‘countries must be at a premigm, and -bills.on this, 
country at adiscouot. This is an explanation: of the state of. 
the exchange en the principles of common, sense, without.ep~- 
tering into those intricacies of calculation with which men. rather. 
perplex than elucidate the subject, and like certain religionistss. 
make an unintelligible mystery. of what is in itself a sunple 
Mr. Ricardo has made seme pertivent and. forcible remarke. : 
on the pamphlet of Mr. Bosanquet, which we do. net-thimk 
that gentleman will readily refute. We will quote a pansage' - 
from the conclusion of Mr. Ricarde’s reply te Ma Bevtaaeets: ‘ 


“1 confess,’ says Mr. Ricardo, ‘f was not's little surprised by _. 
the next'point brought forward by Mr. Bosanquet, and I have 
nodéubt it must have excited equal astonishment in many‘ of. . 
tie readers; - Having contended throughout his wark that bank- 
notes were’ not’ depretiated as compared with gold coin, that. 
the same rise in gold night bave taken place, and actually. . 
had, om some occasjotis, taken place, whilst our currency con-. . 
sisted partly of gold; and partly of paper corivertible into 
gold, at the'wift. of the holder; after deuying that there was 
any 'pouit’ of: contact between gold fer exportaitun and gold in. - 
coit, and that it ws for want of such contact thut its price had © 
risem, we ihte’ how seriously told*by Mr. Bosanquet that, ‘‘ap- . 
plying to'this’subject the most approved theories, he inclines to 
the belief that gold, since the new system of the Bank of Eng- 
ld payments hes been fglty ebfublished, has fof, in tra 
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continued to be the measure of value. Bank notes,” he mains 
tains, * have since 1797 unquestionably become the measure of 
commerce, and the money of account, and it is on these 
grounds that he considers the proposition respecting the price of 
gold, on which so much.reliance is placed, as one of those 
which, though he admits the principle, he hesitates at the 
application.” ‘Whether the bank directors, or others who. have 
so confidently asserted that, admitting gold to be the standard, 
its high price did not prove the depretiation of the currency, 
will be pleased with a defence on such principles, which yields 
all for which the committee contend, it 1s not for me to inquire. 
That gold is no louger in practice the standard by which our 
currency is regulated is atruth. It is the ground of the ¢com- 
plaint of the committee (and of all who have written on the 
same side) against the present system. 


* The holder of money has been injared, inasmuch as there is 
no standard reference by which his property can be protected. 
He has suffered a loss of 16 per cent. since 1797, and there is 
no secority for him that it may not shortly be 25, 30, or even 
50 per cent. more. Who will consent to hold mouey or secu- 
rities, the interest on which is payable in money, on such terms ? 
There is vo sacrifice which a man holding-such property should 
not make, to secure to himself some provision for the future 
whilst such a system isavowed. Mr. Bosanquet has, in these 
few words; said as much in favour of the repeal ‘of the restric- 
tion bill as al! the writers, all the theorists, have advanced since 
the discussion of this subject commenced#* What, then, does 
Mr. Bosanquet admit that we have no standard, because it is no 
longer gold? Let us hear what he says: “ If a pound note be 
the denomination, it will, of course, be asked what is the standard ? 

*< The question is not easy of solution. But, considering the 
high proportion which the dealings between povernment and 
the public bear to the general circulation, it is probable the 
standard may be found in those transactions; and it seems not 
more difficult to imagine that tle standard value of a one pound 
note may be the interest of 331. Gs. 8d. 3 per cent. stock, than 
that such standard has reference to a metal, of which none 
remains in circulation, and of which the annual supply, even as 
a commodity, does not amount to one-twentieth part of the 
foreign expences of government in one year.” 

‘So then we Aave a standard for a pound bank note, it is the 
interest of 331. 6s. 8d. 3 per cent. stock. Now, in what medium 
is this interest paid? because that must be the staridard. The 
holder of 331. Gs. 8d. stock receives at the bank a one pound 
note. Bank notes are, therefore, according to the theory of a 
practical man, the standard by which alone the depretiation of 
bank notes can be estiinated ! : 


‘A puncheon of rum has 16 per cent. of its contents taken out, 
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and water poured in for it. What is the standard by which Mr. 
Bosanquet attempts to detect the adulteration’? © Asample of. 
the adulterated liquor taken out of ‘the same cask... «°< 

* We are next told, that “‘ if the bank really possess ‘a large 
stock of gold, or only to the extent of six or sever millions, the 
best use they ‘can make of it is to call in all the notes ander 5l., 
and. not re-issue any of this description.” ~ oes 

‘How could bankers and manufacturers be enabled to effect 
their small payments. if the gold, thus parttally issued, were at 
the present exchange and price of bullion to be either exported 
ormelted? If the bank did not issue small notes, and they 
could not procure guineas for large ones, they would be obliged 
to cease such payments altogether. The more I have reflected: 
on this subject, the more convinced I am that the evils admit of 
no other safe remedy but a reduction in the amount of bank 
notes.’ 


Art. 15.--Copies from a Correspondence, and Substance of Cammuni-- 
cations with Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Perceval, &c. &c. om the Subjects of 
the Waste and Abuses in the Military Establishments and Expendi- 
ture; demonstrating to the Public, from reported Facts and Official, 
efdmissions, the Necessity of an immediate and complete Change in 
the existing System of Managing and Applying the Revenue. By 
J.J. Vassar, Esq. _London, Longman, 1810. 


MR. VASSAR directed the attention of government to several 
abuses in the army expenditure, and suggested some useful’ and: 
practicable reforms...Mr. V. however, does not appear to lave 
been -remunerated in proportion to his pains. The following is 
one of Mr. V.’s statements. 


‘ When the martello-towers, &c. were begun building, an 
officer of the engineers came down and purchased a bit of ground 
for the purpose of making bricks, and-some houses (now standing) 
were built for the workmen. Clay was dug and brought to- 
gether at a vast expence, and ashes were collected for twenty 
miles round the country at an enormous price, and ship loads of 
them brought from London, to mix with it. A most extraordi- 
nary quantity of this compound being collected, the work of 
brick-making was carried on rapidly for a length of time, till the 
department found out (or were made to find out) that they. could 
purchase bricks ata cheaperrate. Brick-making then stopt; and 
these heaps of compound, and of bricks, are the remains of the 
collected and the manufactured materials. Of the compound 
there may be about fifteen hundred or two thousand loads left, 
which is now throwing wastefully about on the glacis of one of 
the martellos; and there may be about eighty or an hundred 
thousand bricks, nearly the whole of which are actually decom- 
posed and dissolved. . This I was told was owing to~a fatilt in 
the burning, and thus it would be well for the country if all 
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that have been: used of them-were now in this decayed heap. 
The composition, I am-teld, would sell for more: than five shil- 
lings per load.. “Shame of the business, may informants said, 
prevented its being sold.” - 3 

Anr. 16.——The Pleasures of Possession ; or, the Enjoyment of the pre- 


sent Moment contrasted with thése of Hope and Mémory. A Poem. 
By Charles Verral. Lonitow, Rickman; 1810.: Price YOr. 6d. -‘ 


THE little Poem now hefore us lays claim to. our attention 
from the novelty, of the subject. . We are so prone to celebrate the 
past, or anticipate the future, that the good which.we possess 
ut the present time is apt to be totally disregarded... Mr, Verral 
has certainly made his muse subservient to the impression of @ 
truth which we ought always to bear in mind, and properly 
appretiate. Ef, instead of wishing for impossibilities, whi 
we fancy might tend to imerease our happmess, if instead of 
regretting the past, or looking impatiently forward for what is 
fo come, we were to be content and thankful for what we do 

sess, how few, how comparatively few unbappy beings 
should we have in the world! A sober and well-regulated mind 
will extract, even from the bitter cup of life, some sweets 
Which the more thoughtless or desponding suppose to cen- 
stitute no part of its i ients. 

Mr. Verral seems to have beey. most happy in his delineation 
of simple pleasyres, and ratal occupations. He celebrates the “ 
last load of corn from the harvest-field in the following num 
bers :— ; 

‘ Herk ! the glad fields with shouts triumphant ring ; 

Their last rich load the reapers homeward bring, 

Loud shout the pé , loud the female train 
Sheat, as they fide upon the loaded wain ; 

And, as the slow procession moves along, _ ' 
The village children, shouting, swell the throng ; 
Till the full barn receives the precious store, 


Aud the last labours af the year ate, o'er, bparets : 
« Now let the south collectthe potent. blast, 
And with black clouds the face-of heaven o’ercast; ts 


Now let the raig in‘tortents. pour around, ‘ 
And lightnings flash, and thyndets rack the groant, 

Unmoved the farmer views the wild uproar, ~ 

His corn secured, we yee stomm’ ne more. 

And now, ye masters! spread your genial stores 

And enet' vlthe your hospi doors; ie 

Aud all that labour'd im your fields regale 


With nutrient food, aad-cheering draeghts:of ale... 
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“Read should. you chance among our friends to find, | 
Some gentle soul, some lover of mankind, 
' One w warm heart can feel what others feel, 
’ Who loves their joys to share, their woes to heal, . 
Let him be welcomed to your friendly dome, 
To share the pleasures of your harvest home. 
. He with delight will joiu the lowly throng, 

And find sweet music in their t yaad 

wine tho’ it strays from all the ru 
By joy attuned, it vibrates on his — 

hich bounds with rapture, while his sparkling eyes. . 

See in each face the smile of gladness rise ; 
Still blest the more the more he sees them ‘blest, 
He shares the laughter and provokes the jest. 
Now pleased he listens while the gentle swain, 
in secret whispers, pours the tender strain, _ 
Whiosé eager gaze his ardent love bespéaks, 
And bids new blushes deck the maiden’s cheeks. 
Or while some veteran sits recounting o’er 
- "Fhe lusty labours of the days of yore, 
- How blithe he danced when daily toil was 
. Or how the heart of black-eyed Nell he won, 


* And Oh! ye wealthy tenants of the soil, 
Who build your se iartilnas on the peasant’s toil, 
Let not this night of mirth and plenteous cheer 
Be the sole solace of the tabourer’s year! 

. He guides ren ploughs, ‘he seatters m your seed, 
a at ng corn, and mows your waviug mead, 
H ves is you a the summer’s scorching ray, 
And the wild horrors of the winter's day ; - 
Nod a he daily quits his early bed, 
oung morniag tints, the east with red, 
ro ‘wields the spade, or plies the incéssant flail, 
" ‘Till evening shadows spread along the vale; 
Be it your’s in turn his comforts to supply, 
And watch his wants with e’en a father’s eye. 
Let his close cottage, neatly drest and warm, 
Laugh at the blustering of the wintry storm ; 
Give him, the waste of labour to repair, 
* A neal of pleateons the’ of fate ; 
- Bid your rich woods 2. bountepus. hestow, 
To give his evening hearth a dsighter glow ; 
Let his leved chil clad in.clean attire, 
Smile in the presence of their smiling sire ; 
To crown the picture, let his of rest 
Ean rat an tee 
tier % group le, 
And crown his Christies: cap with ale.’ 


é% 
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In the second part of this poem, filial love, its blessings, and 
the punishment of those who reject its influence, are neatly 
pourtrayed in the representation of a young arid lovely girl, 
attending an ‘infirm and aged father. The sick-bed of Allicig, 
once the gay and thoughtless mother, is well contrasted with 
that of the amiable Cordelia. Fraternal affection also is pot left 
unsung by our benevolent bard. Ange sae 

Upon the whole, this little production, though it cannot boast 
any sublime flights of genius, is not destitute of interest, and 
may be read with satisfaction. Mr. Verral has ornamented his 
volume with a most beautiful plate of the last load of corn 
going horhe. It is very nicely executed, and does infinite credit 
te the artist. " , 


NOVELS. 


Art. 1%.---The Shipwreeok, or Memoirs of an Irish Officer and his 
Family. 3 vols. By Theodore Edgeworth, Esq. London, Tegg, 
3811. Price 15s. 


THE namc of Edgeworth prefixed to an Trish tale is sufficient 
fo awaken custosity, and call forth the attention of the lovers of 
sovel reading. -'We prepared: ourselves therefore for a little 
recreation. But we had scarce turned: over a few pages, before 
our indignation .was aroused by mecting with dull and vapid 
nothings, instentl of natural delineations and a well told tale. 
Whether Theodore Edgeworth, Esq. be a real or a fictitious per- 
sonage, we skall not stay to enquire; but he certainly. does got 
partake of any of the genius which characterizes the family of 
the same‘name. The present performance is a mere fartago 
of nonsense ant vulgarisms at once stupid and contemptib e. 
The story, if so it'may be called, is without plot, incident or jn- 
terest; and the characters, as the author pleases to term them, 
are no charactets at all. The whole is an abortive attempt to 
make a book, with the scandalous effrontery of tacking to it a ee- 
lebrated name, merely as a tuke in. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 18.—A Femiliar Introduction to the Arts. and Sciences, for 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons; containing a General Expli- 
cation of the Fundamental Principles and Facts of the Sciences, divided 
into Lessons, with Questions subjoinéd to each for the Examination 

Pupils. Bythe Rev. J. Joyce, Author of Scientific Dialogues; &c. 
Yustrated with Plates by Lowry, and Wood Cuts by Branston. 
London, Longman, 1810... 12mo. pp. 382. is 


THE object of the present work appears to be.to initiate 
young persoys in the knowledge of the arts and sciences, in the 
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same manner in which they are initiated in the rudiments. of gram, 
inatical erudition. ‘The rules of. grammar are first learned by 
tote, and the application is an affair of subsequent: mstruction, 
This work consists of a series of short sentencés, containing some 
of the fundamental truths or important facts in each-art and science 
which are to be committed to memory. Where these are deeply 
imprinted in the mind they must be of considerable-use in 
subsequent plan of study which may be purstied; - Ilius 

ef the different subjects are subjoimed where necessary >. 

these illustrations are aided by figures. Questions are subj 

at the end of each lesson, which are accommodated to the facts to 
be learned by heart. The instructor is thus furnished with an easy 
method of examining his pupils. Such is the plan of this little 
work; the. praetical -elficacy of which can be determined only 
by experience. 


Arr. 19.—Chronology, or the H'storian’s Compa nion ; deing an 
authentic Register of Events, from the earliest to the ‘present 
. Téme; comprehending an Epitome. of universal History, ancient and 
modern, witha copious List of the most eminent Men in ail Ages of 
. the World. . By Thomas Tegg. London; Teggy 1811. 58. d- 
_~baards. 6s. bound. ’ 
-THIS little volume contains, . i a-small compass, a a great deal 
of useful information. 


A str %—-Panpen-J-Arran. The Counsels of Attar. Edited from 
. @ Persian Manuscript, by the Rev. J.H. Hindley, A. M. London: 

Black, §c. 1809. 

THE Persian student is under great obligations to the learned 
editor, Mr. ‘Hindley, for the publication of this elegant volume. 
It contains. seventy-six moral poems, which have long been the 
delight of the East, and which the European: eed wil a 
both beautiful and instructive. 


AnrT. 21.-—-Facts and Observations relating to the Temple Church, and 
the Monuments contained in it. Lon on: Printed by R. Wilks, 
Chancery-Lane._ 1811. 4te. , 

MR. JEKYLL, whom we understand te be the author of thé 
present performance, has collected a -variéty of re Lard 
_ ticulars relative to the Temple Chereb,. from the old ¢ 
clers, historians, and antiquaries. This beautifal fabrie has 
ay undergone a thorough r repair, by order of tlie Begghers 

Inner and Middle Temple. ‘During the. execution: of 
ioeaien a stone eothn was discovered: under the-effigy of 

a bishop, in the wall on the south side of ‘the ehurch, which 

contained a perfgct skeleton, which is supposed to have ‘ bees 

that of Heraclius, the patriarch of the church of the!-restfree 
tion at Jerusalem, and by whom the Temple Church was con- 
secrated in 1185. The quotation which Mr. Jekyll has made 

from Fabian’s Chronicle proves this bishop net to have been a 
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tn of such courtly manners as his successors in moderti times. 
For he seems to have made_no scruple of telling King Henry 
the Second that he and his sons wodht go to the devil. It was 
the personal beauty of Heraclius whieh caused his patriarchal 
promotion. This rendered him a fit object for that sacred 
office in the eyes of the queen mother Mary, the secottd wife of 
Almerick, king of Jerusalem. The historian, from whom we 
borrow this information, says that Heraclius had a vintner’s wife 
under his protection. By this lady he had several children; and 
perhaps ke que of the infant which was found in the 
same coffin might have issued from the loins of the patriarch. 
Was not this Heraelius* tainted with the supposed error of the 
Monothelites who allowed only one will in Christ? If so, 
surely the nasat nicety of Dr. R——-—, the pride of the ortho- 
dox, and the flower of orthodoxy must be grievously offended by 
the vicinity of his heretical dust. 


Act.22.—A New Introduction to Reading, containing many aan ‘ 
Exercises, or Lessont, my tee to the Capacities of Children of either 
Sex, from Siz te Twelve Years of Age, and intended for the Use 
the Lower Classes in Schools. By the Rev. G. J. Davies, A.M. 
Master of Campton Academy, Bedfordshire. London, Liick- 
ington, 181}. é 


This is one of the best selections for children we have met with 
for a length of time. Mr. Davies has accomplished his object 
very. successfully in producing a book which will suit the same 
child in the different stages of his progress from his first attempts 
at spelling to his more matured proficiency in reading. ye 


hirt. 23.~-The drt of Sketching with Pencil, and of Drawing ih 
Indian Ink; upon Principles so casy and Progressive, that Ind#- 
viduals may aitain this Pleasing Amusement, without the Aid of a 
Master. With Twenty-cight Plates. London, Setchel.Price 10s. 6d. ° 


WE must differ very materially with the author if he siip- 
poses that the learher will derive advantage from the stady of 
this book. It boasts too much of its easy principles. In the 
place the principles are by no means easy, or well explained ; and 
would do more to osteo’, than to facilitate the progress of the 


artist. We however agree with-the author when he sa 
that an individual may attain the pleasing amusement of. sketch. 
ing and drawing without the aid of a master.. For if he obtains 
adn 22 pan wee ays enaenl better have 
pone, but solely to his own o ions, and take nature 
for his guide, 
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TO THE READER. 
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